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DISPLACED OLDER WORKERS 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1985 

House of RepresentativkS: 
Select Committee on Aging, 

Washingtofiy DC, 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:03 p.m., in room 
1334, Longworth House Office Builcang, Hon. Don Bonker (acting 
chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Bonker, Stallings, Synar, Ri- 
naldo, R^la, Snowe, Ridge, Siljander, Christopher, Smith, Boeh- 
lert, Saxton, Bentley, and Fawell. 

Staff present: Fernando Torres-Gil, staff director; Brian T. Lutz, 
professional staff, and John Vihstadt, minority counsel, of the 
Select Committee on Aging. Michael Rogers, staff director, Greteh- 
en Sorensen, research assistant, Susan Able, staff assistant, and 
Janet Porush, minority staff assistant, of the Subcommittee on 
Housing and Co?^umer Interests. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE DON BONKER 

Mr. Bonker. The Select Committee on Aging will con\e to order. 

Good afternoon. The chairman of the Select Committee on Aging, 
Mr. Roybal, will be unable to preside at today's hearing. As chair- 
man of an appropriations subcommittee he has other commit- 
ments, and wanted me to express his deep regrets that he will be 
unable to attend today's session. As everyone knows, he maintains 
a continuing interest in this subject, and overall, the welfare of 
senior citizens. , 

We also may soon see the departure of the committee s ranking 
member, Mr. Rincddo. He is on another committee that is marking 
up a very important piece of legislation this afternoon, and mark- 
ing up always takes precedence over hearings. I will call upon him 
in a moment for his comments. 

Other members have found that this is a day of many conflicts, 
so I ask the indulgence of the witnesses for their absence, but the 
record will be made available to all committee members. 

I would also ask that the chairman's opening statement be con- 
sidered and printed in the record. 

[Statement of Mr. Roybal follows:] 

Opening .^atement of Chairman Edward R. Roybal 

The purpose of today's hearing is to examine the f-erious problems experienced by 
displaced older workers who face sudden and un'.. anted ioblessness and retirement. 
All too often, older workers attempting to reenter the labor force must overcome 
growing instances of age discrimination, myths and stereotypes concerning the pro- 

(1) 
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t£%%°S;.TS„ruX policies 
problems. What is wir^? U.te "j^StLntS^hvl; ??to'hej:. labor market 

e^.-^'T^- and often ^^^^X^^^^^'^^'^^^^ 

198f?vS^e\^,Krttt'~ i"„l^ ^^^ween 1979 and 

an Lndust^ orT^tlZ^. Th^^'i^^'^t a""fc'n"rr^' 'T^'TJ! 
workers over asre 55 wf»rp iTnoKi^ itr^ * three out of five displaced 

severe hardship fo7M«"'X''»^.=L"?5_.^^^^^^ nU only causes 

they wou:d nomally choosftoTti^Tbut^r^ul^^ n fK*?^"" ''^f "^-^^^ before 
producUve labor to Uie economy ^ of milhons of hours of 

0«^c^u^rjSy"°^^iS«thTe5fci!^^^^^^ °}?^ ^"^^"^ P^blems facing 
Act some^vSn ye^So XlTsUUfa^^'ft^^^^""" ^ Employme^ 
many employers in Si^r^gTho geK^^,^" f ^"S? l^o^^ 

crimination suits represent the ni^^i „ ' P?"?", •■ '^'^■o'^- Age dis- 

ployeiB who discriraS^mi^ n^^f^'!}?^ litigation. Em- 

gal, -.t will not be iolS^i^Xi^^he^ Tn,^l^\^^'^°' ^ ""^^ iUe- 
waFte the vast knowledgTand l"'^'^ afford to 

peaks of their cai^«Tth2 ve^Te^^'^Jt^'^^^^^^^ 1?.^^ ' ' "'^"'^ 
of enforcing the Age Discriminll^n IrEiTploC^^^^^ ^° 

to i t°e a^a^&";^^uSTr i-ef^^^^^ 

their jobs. With the trade ^ficft^S»fL / workers who become displaced from 
lion dollars in 198^. ^tt. facS^dll^inV?„ ^""^^ ^f*^- "'""^ bU- 
the economy showii^^rthersSnHf 8lSw?nyi°Jn^''*" ^n*! 
jobs of hunar«ls of thoi^d^ ofofde^ A^f^n^ "J-^r?' industries, the 
during the next few moXllSne "^^"'^^ ^ I'^^Iy *<> continue to disappear 

expect to hear testimony ^d .^^!' ^'"^Ti'^ and entire communities. We 

the basis for more coordLI^ 3eSe rtiolfiril^ "^^'"^ "V^^ ^^^^ ^ P«'^'l« 
cies. If we are to benefit tl« «vmn™!^ i. ^°"*'.?"P'°J™«"' and training poli- 

cost of private l^^ion S^te^^dX Productivity, redu^ the 

must do a better ioh. f strengthen the Social Securit> Trust Fund we 

I look fo^a.K.'S^'i'C'^he^^^^ for our'old^ woi^kfor^' 

us today. "^I'lng tne testimony from our expert panel of witnesses before 

tog trade deadt'^Untor.uSyXf a."dff?5f col-fSfuK^ 
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expand, it signifies that these dislocations will occur in our econo- 
my at a more rapid rate. 

Last year, the trade deficit was posted at $120 billion. When one 
looks at the industrial growth rate for the first 3 months of this 
year, which was under 1 percent, despite the fact that consumer 
spending was up consideraibly, one can only conclude that those im- 
ports represent a very serious threat to our domestic economy. 

Our industrial base is rapidly declining, and, with that, of course, 
the jobs that are associated with it. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the prospects for re- 
employment are indeed pessimistic. For older people, it is even 
more bleak. Reemployment rates among workers who are in the 
age range from 55 to 64, was slightly over 40 percent, for those age 
65 or older — only 21 percent. 

Additionally, according to Dr. Lynn Brown, from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in Boston, older workers often face double jeopardy. 
Not only do their long tenures place them at the higher end of the 
wage scale, making them more vulnerable than others when dis- 
placement occurs, but their age often deters employers concerned 
with demands older workers might make on health and pension 
funds. 

So, I guess the question is, after a mill is shut down or job dis- 
placement occurs, what alternatives are available to those who are 
in their last 8 or 10 years of their working careers? 

According to the information that the staff has prepared, those 
options are very limited. The Reagan administration policies, really 
have been aimed towards eliminating many of our job retraining 
programs as part of deficit reduction. But, nonetheless, no one else 
is going to pick up the slack. The Federal Government does not 
assume the responsibility. And, despite studies that have demon- 
strated over and over again that the more senior worker is more 
reliable and more productive, there are continuing myths about 
their capacity to work, and thus, a certain kind of discrimination 
exists. 

So, this committee today, will be hearing firsthand from wit- 
nesses, some of whom have experienced displacement, in order to 
gain a better understanding concerning the nature of the problem, 
and, hopefully, look for some possible solutions. 

I would suggest that we could see the Federal Government 
taking a more aggressive stance towards this growing trade imbal- 
ance, to restore America's industrial base. Additionally, we need to 
create incentives for employers to retain those who, in my estima- 
tion, have more to offer, and, since I am getting closer to that age 
range myself, those that consider themselves part of the senior 
workforce. 

Finally, we do have an age discrimination and employment act 
that should help to prevent some of these difiiculties being experi- 
enced by our older workers. We must ensure that this law is strict- 
ly enforced. 

This hearing, of course, represent a starting point. What the wit- 
nesses have to say today, hopefully, will be a basis for a positive 
legislative and oversight actions in the future. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bonker follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Representative Don Bonker 

al^^i on1v^^i3^'"** °" convening a hearing to examine an issue 

dder worker ^ ^ tragedy-that is. the plight of the displaced 

fj^'e of this hearing suggests, the growing numbers of older persons who 
are counted among the ranks of the unemployed are indeed finding tliem^ves^'te 
senoi^jeopardy. a.id m far foo many cases, left without any viable optioT^r^por- 

Many of us can idenUfy with the displaced workers. We can sympathize with the 
feare and anxieties of individuals who have held jobs for^any S^rbXivM 
on the expectation that they would continue-but nU tKh^^^ feuH of S 

fnTJ^ i''"" ' "'^ "'^""'^'^ °f fi^-li^K "employment in their forme? 

l?.t^^nf «*"P«*"i°f- I" «fent years, the nighUy news knd the front pag™of 
our daily papers have taken us into the homes of the laid-off auto andXl Sere 
^"^^ °f ^ uncertain future. The look of ^p^rl^d dbcou^ 
Tr^^ ^V.r«hn^ ?^ H**^ P«>"d workere serves as a coMt^t remSTr of 
MmeTtuS ^"^'"'y' " imagination to place ourselves in the 

future? "^'^ '^'^ °^ ^'^^ «^ P««I«cts for the 

First of all. ti.e back-to-back-recessions in 1980 and 1981-82 resulted in the hiah 
S^dSif^""""' post-Worid War H period In a^T^ Se^Sg 

• technological chang^ in the work niace ha^^ wn^ 

tnbuted to millions of workere losing their jobs over the past five yeJs 
t«^«L''Iw^ for the displaced older workere are even more bl4k. Most -x)ntinue 

S worke^^n- r^"'*^2" °f Statistics, the reemployment rate ^o^ dis- 
Spr^t ^- ^ 41 ;;ercept, and for those aie 65 or older-on^y^ 

tii" A^inTn^t^f* grim statistics older workere confront a host of other difficul- 
fc^vW fJ,/ M "^V' ^^'^^ ^y"" Browne in The New England Sm- 

Dla« ^rm^t tKT''''^'^''?!u''°""" Not only do theirlonger tenu,^ 

place them at the higher end of the wage spectrum-but their ejtt often HptorB m^ 

mSa'nra o7s^nS^ "h"?"' ^-^they might'^Tn'SthtT^L'^ 
sion plans. Loss of seniority and lower wages can make adjustments to new emnlov- 
""in «nl^ f """^.^'"'■^.'"^'y difiicult-if not economically imSle^ ^ ^ 

In spite of recent modest upsr.-ings in the economy, the r«ilSues of structural 

OuriSai^h -T^lTth^t to 'he v^t m^oritfof oWer"eS 

charaSu-s^f ^cnl^^ *'^'"!"« programs exist which meet the needs and 
rZ^^,„fif) °f "displaced older workere. and those that do. frequently are not well 
cooi^inated and lack comprehensivness. Both the private akd piilic Lctor^ ladTa 
/t^T l^^^^^J^"^ P'-°^ding new options and oportuniti^ forthe^rkere At 
a time when older workers are experiencing substantial probleira the^lid^^VhA 

"^Tpld^TJ^^t^ '^T^'^-'il'^i^ elir^n'ate rtraSiS^^'^ll'i' 
ihniiV^ ^ ^f*"^ Job Training Partnerehip Act fJTPA] has be^ 

T^°^l\*^^^ ? special fund set^aside for o der 4rkere undter 
™;crny'^1sSdTh^?i;'. - « ^"P' only a'hanS 

Despite studies that demonstrate that older workere are more dependable exhihit 
^e-X'J'^!:K°^P""'2'"'"^!'y' """^ 'heir jobs longer thaS%2erw^^^^ 

^faintgl^nd'Soyment'"""'""^ discrimination severefy limit IppoLJtit^; 

Fed^afD^l1cfZ'.^t ^ '"■'"'^'"S 'hese barrif to reemployment 

the provision^ of the Age Discrimination in Employment Act. emurcing 

is mv ho4Th«rLj)3tT.«"^ '^*'''^l^^'^^ continued attention and action. It 
rf„T- I J?^ that todays hearing wil! represent a first step in a renewed effort to 
find solutions and restore the hope of millions of jobless Ameri^ns 
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Mr. BoNKER. At this time, I would like to call on the distin- 
guished ranking member of the Aging Committee, Mr. Rinaldo. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MATTHEW J. RINALDO 

Mr. Rinaldo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. The Chair- 
man was very kind in explaining some of the conflicts that many of 
the people in this committee have on this extremely busy day. 

For example, I have three committee meetings going at once. I 
should also mention, that he deserves to be applauded for being 
here, when he is, has a responsibility for chairing another maeting 
at the same time. I think it gives you some idea of the way we have 
to juggle a number of balls in the air simultaneously. 

I am pleased that Chairman Roybal has called this hearing today 
to examine the needs of displaced older workers. It has always 
been one of my top priorities, and it is an extranely important 
area that Congress must investigate and come to grips with. 

As ranking minority member of the Select Committee on Aging, 
one of my top priorities has always been to expand job opportuni- 
ties for older individuals. 

The older person who wants to work, or needs to work, often 
faces severe handicaps. Some are victims of declining industries 
and shifting job patterns. Many face rampant age discrimination. 
Others are turned away from training programs. According to De- 
partment of Labor statistics, over 5 million workers lost their jobs 
due to industrial eutrenchment or plant closings in the past 6 
years alone; 157,000 of those workers are in my own State of New 
Jersey. Workers* chances for reemployment, decline significantly 
with increasing age. And, those lucky enough to find a new job or 
position must often accept it at sharply reduced rates of pay. 

Many older individuals simply give up looking for work, and 
travel down an irreversible path of economic, physical, and emo- 
tional decline. 

In my view, there are a number of concrete steps the Congress 
must take to ensure that older workers have every opportunity, 
and that employers base decisions on ability instead of age. 

First, Congress must enact comprehensive legislation to elimi- 
nate mandatory retirement and other forms of age discrimination 
in employment, regardless of age. 

Second, Congress must ensure that the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission vigorously and, effectively enforces the Age 
Discrimination and Employment Act to the fullest extent of the 
law. 

Third, Congress must do more to encourage businesses to hire 
older workers. Chairman Roybal, Congressman Pepper, and a 
number of other Aging Committee colleagues have joined me in in- 
troducing legislation— H.R. 1512— to amend the targeted jobs tax 
credit to include disadvantaged workers over age 55. 

Finally, we must make absolutely certain that federal job place- 
ment and training programs adequately address the needs of dis- 
placed older workers 

Frankly, I am concerned by evidence that mature individuals are 
not being adequately served by programs under the Job Training 
Partnership Act and other emplojmient legislation. 
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coLltSddeTwoTkei^r^^^^^ the Chainnan. fh,m his 

engiT^ that they hav/uStoppolto%^ ^ '^'^ 

Roybal, for convening this hearing i*onker, and Chairman 

Mr. BoNKKK. ThaiS you. Mr. Rtaaldo. 

remain open for 2 weeS m thnf oS- i heanng record 

mitted foFthe recoiS • additional material may be sub- 

Mr. BoNKER. Without objection, so order 
guf e|SeM?he^^^feJ^*« A veiy distin- 

Mr. Synar, do you have an opening comment? 

STATEMENT OP REPBSeSENTATIVE MIKE SYNAR 

qualification However SatZ^ni if age is not a bona fide job 
or less workPrT on!i fi'of u °°^y ^iPPhes to employers with 19 

STATEMENT OP REPRESENTATIVE JIM SAXTON 

dustnalized State, to^o where^;!if fi^l^,"" -^'^^^ ^ "i- 
vi<^g industries are gi-o^iSg very^'Sy*^ '''^^ ^"^ 

hav^'Ck^lVr'^nS^ yll^^S^te^^^"?^^ f-^plo who 
selves unable, or a^St^kS v^rv d1ffioS"f^J°H 
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Mr. BoNKER. Does anybody else have an opening comment before 
we call up the first witness? Ms, Bentley. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HELEN DELICH BENTLEY 

Ms. Bentley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. _ 

As a member of the House Select Committee on Aging, I am 
most optimistic in this committee, playing a mf\jor role and ad- 
dressing the current problem of displaced older workers in our 
Nation. ^ , ^ , , , , 

The problems of unemployment resultmg from displaced older 
workers, not only affects older Americans, but directly affects 
every segment of our society. 

In my home State of Maryland, a significant portion of the popi:- 
lation has been displaced from their jobs, as a result of domeRtic 
industries being forced to close down. We must reverse ^-he current 
trend of our eroding industrial base to prevent additional Ameri- 
can workers being forced to become unemployed. 

However, the problem of displaced workers presently confronts 
us, and I am looking forward to working with this committee to re- 
spond to the needs and concerns of displaced workers. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BoNKER. Thank you, Mrs. Bentley. 

Mr. Fawell, do you have an opening statement? 

Mr. Fawell. No, I do not. 

Mr. BojncER. Mr. Siljander, do you have an openmg statement 
now that you have arrived? 

Mr SiuANDER. Nice to be here. That is the best statement of all. 

Mr. Honker. At this time, I would like to introduce for the 
record, the prepared statements of Representatives John Paxil 
Hammerschmidt, Marilyn Lloyd, and Norman Sisiskv. 

[The prepared statements of Representatives John Paul Ham- 
merschmidt, Marilyn Lloyd, and Norman Sisisky follow:] 

Prepared Statement op Representative John Paul Hammerschmidt 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for convening this hearing today to examine the needs 
of displaced older workers. . ■ 

This issue is especially timely in light of our country s sustamed ea)nomic growtti 
over the past five years. A growing economy generally increases employment oppor- 
tunities for workers. But, we are concurrently in the process of technological change 
which has severely affected the utility of many jobs, making some of them obeolete 
and prematurely displacing those workw performing them. Recent statistics from 
the Department of Labor and the Congressional Research Service have shown that 
most of these displaced workers, whether from the agricultural or industrial sector, 
face difficult problems in their ability to find new. financially satisfying, secuie jobs. 

Machines are often used to perform many of the tasks once done by older work- 
ers. And, today's rapidly changing economy requires skills different from the ones 
possessed by older workers. Thus, older displace workers experience greater obsta- 
cles in finding new jobs than do their young^er counterparts. They often wait as long 
ai five months to find a new job, and experience greater pay cuts— sometimes up to 
20 percent or more— upon reemployment than do younger workers. u- u 

This hearing provides us with an opportunity to dit^uss the ways m which the 
Federal Government and the private sector can work together to solve thu particu- 
lar problem. It seems to me that assisting displaced older workers is a task which 
can be undertaken— perhaps most successfully— by the two working together. 

As more workers in our society live and work longer and industnr continues to 
change rapidly, older workers are at the greatest risk of being left behind. The ex- 
perts have told us. and many members have seen in their own districts, that there 
Is a need for retraining, relocation, and job placement assistance. 
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Prkparkd STAmiKNT Of Reprkentativx Marilyn Lloyd 
miSeSS^'oldl A™^,^*!.!?^^ is of great importance to millioiu, of 

of 'SplS^oK hSlK^^»r." °^ ^/ in its five year study 

foXSyS^eTirj^^Ll'^SlL^^^^ or occupauon can be 

lives and the lives of S^k f3w^V^<^^^-» a m^jor disrupaon in their 

likelihood of pre^taiereUr^nfareZJf^l^^ of unemployment, and the 

the local and naSllc^nomy ^ conditions in 

h^To?6l.yllSld'^Uc!^«'^^l??"°'^Si^ almost one- 

is at 4 p^r^e^TSSlo^ent 11^^ tepEffi« T S^fnl^ the economy 

e« When ..en a re^ ct wSlVp^Si J^pfcX'^'SijJ.^^^^St- 

no! m^tX°SSbnSlSt^^el°fn^ ^T?'*^ ''^ who do 

They are foi^tt^ f^XShei^'j "X^,^ °° """^h choice, 

cult and debUitatSig elsewhere, and the search is all too often long, difii- 

a &Xe i^ XX^temSol^n'f^ ^ "^''^ ^'"^"^ "^'^'^^ at 
on-the-job e^rienS ^ employment with younger workers who have had 

thi^Stel^ o&de^^wtK^ better under^d and respond to 

out oFTppo-^unities in a L'^rSd"ul°v!tfnlTob^^ - ^^^y 

Prepared &rATCMENT op Representative Norman Sisisky 

lead to economiThaSD^S tW^S^Sk^^ 1^ *e more difficult 5t may 
retirement. W-te^Tunem^IovS^tl^^^ Si':S!P^v°^ " comfortable 
health and life insu^w^Xlo^ ^nJnf« 'n^^ worker also can mean the end of 
le« education for hl^Hiw ch^l^n ' ^ °f « «>I- 

ihZ^^r^i^ sScfaltSr^fv • oi^S^ °/ P^^^^^^^ ^ the labor fo„« • 

ment^ redu^^vteS IdteS^^^in,?- . ^S*^**' wn'Peneation and other pay- 

But considering SeSL'o^^t^»rrp&^a^^^^ Jl^^S^ 
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ouHielvos "Are we reaching enough of the right people?" Are cur polides responsive 
to their p£u:licular needs?" ... , t^t. 

We need to reassess our policies in terms of their impact on employment i»ttenis. 
And vhile age discrimination exists in the labor market, we must acknowledge that 
many of the problems older workers faces are due to ^uses other an than age dis- 
crimination. Employment policies and programs must treat directly the labor 
market problem causing this older worker tragedy. 

Mr. BoNKKK. OK. We will now call to the witness table, Mr. Pom- 
ponio Mr Poinponio, represents for today's hearing, that classic 
example oif a senior displaced worker. He was previously employed 
with United States Steel. Had 20 years of employment there, had a 
etable job, respectable salary, and emoyed relative security. 

The plant was not shut down, as I understand it, but there was a 
temporary layoff. I do not know what that means, but it usually 
means thu. you may or may not get your job back. Meanwhile, un- 
employment insurance can take you only so far before you have to 
seek reemployment. ^ 

Mr Pomponio, represents that unfortunate saga oi a person who 
has had to deal with the harsh realities of an older unemployed 
Derson 

In any case, I think he will provide for the Members today, testi- 
mony that is highly relevant to the issue that is before this com- 
mittee 

Mr. Pomponio, we are delighted that you are here. We are look- 
ing very much forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD POMPONIO, DISPLACED 
STEELWORKER FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr Pomponio. Mr. Chairman, my name is Richard Pomponio I 
am 52 years old, and I worked all my life, since I was 12 years old. 
I started out as a paperboy. I went to a grocery store as a clerk, 
and in 1952, 1 went with United States Steel National Tube Cx)., m 
I^cKeesport 

I started in October 1962. Then, in between time, I went io the 
Navy, to help my country during the Korean conflict. When I got 
my honorable discharge. I went back to the mill. I worked there 
until 1982. That is when I got laid off. 

At first, I did not worry. I thought it was temporarily. Alter a 
few months, I began to worry, what is happening to me I did not 
realize that when I signed for my last check, what am I going to 
do. I had children in school. I had mortgage payments, and pay- 
ments and repairs on my house. . 

My wife was working as a waitress. The money she was makmg 
per day, »he would go and buy tlie groceries that she made on her 
tips that evening. But, then along came Mr. Reagan, who thought 
that was a luxury, the tips that she was making, so he put an 8 
percent tax on the checks that she was serving the people. 

In other words, if she took hi a $30 check and made $1 tip, it was 
costing her $2.40 to wait on that person. It ended costmg her 
money and then she had to quit her job, and she ended up getting 
a job for the Mon-Valley Unemployment Committee, to help other 
unemployed people. 
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u-^ ^¥ ^ to help other people, we were eettin? infn o 

qualified or. not m so many words, that I am too o?d 

no S ?Sr"cwi^„n''^?' '^JS" ??"^ 200 r6sum6s. to 

S^^Set?S?r.^m^a^£^^^^^^ -Icin. a H^i%tt 
^Mn^BoNKER. Is th.t at the same wage level that you e^joy<-d 
le^'- P^^^'^'O- No. It is only about 40 percent, maybe a little 
NobJdv IZff^}^^^^ ^ ^.^y generation is a damn shame 

T , I am needed for any new iob 

I have to get back in the worlrfbrce. No 1 I wouW be nn^Hna 
taxes^am. I have to save my home, ju^t pu my W u?fof 

hSv{to'tve atb tokS if^t" ^ ' 

VvTiat society and Govemment has done to me I would not fn 

heSchwfe^^^^^ f^y- I have headaches. 

StItS qtLl^ K^^ii-^^ problems, the Government gave United 
my^b B^ut ^^°M^. ^J^^ dS away S 

K ongSg??' the cost of living 
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ment, and obviously, you are still not fully employed, and certainly 
nowhere near your income level of the previous employment. 

Let me ask you just a few questions and then I am sure the com- 
mittee members would be Interested in learning more about your 
experience. 

Is there anything really different about your being laid off a*ter 
20 years of working experience and being older, than someone who 
is laid off at the same time, who may be 15 or 20 years younger. 

In other words, we all know about the social cost of unemploy- 
ment, and the tragedies that accompany the statistics. We are 
trying to focus on the unique features of an older worker being laid 
off. 

Can you point to a few of them for us? 

Mr. PoMPONio. Sure. I will give you an example, myself. I came 
out of the Navy, in 1958. And, if you look back in 1962 to 1965, the 
steel industry was in trouble then. And I was laid off for 3 years. 
But, I never had to collect one unemplojTnent check, because since 
I walked out of that mill, I went somewhere, applied for a job, and 
I was hired right away. I was only about 35 at the time, about 30, 
when this happened. 

Now, sure, there is a big difference. Because, like I said, I am the 
only one in my family that is not working. I have four children 
that graduated from school. They are working, including the one 
that is not even 18 years old yet. 

Mr. BoNKER. You said that you sent out 200 r6sum6s, and you 
look like a go-getter kind of person who is going to get out there 
and hustle, rather than sit back and look for a handout. 

Do you pick up in these encounters with prospective employers, 
that because you are older, you are not employable? 

I mean, do you sense that kind of subtle discrimination? 

Mr. PoMPONio. Well, when you send these r6sum6s out, sure, 
they are not supposed to say it is your age, but there are many dif- 
ferent questions in that r6sum6 that says, **When did you gradu- 
ate?** I graduated in 1952. "How many years did I work some- 
where?** If I tell them it totals 30 years, they are going to say oh, 
that man is not young. He is old.** So, they just throw that r6sum6 
into the— in fact, I will be honest with you, the job that I got, as a 
part-timer, I did not give that man a r6sum6. He called the job 
center up and asked if they knew where they could get a tempo- 
rary bookkeeper, because his regular bookkeeper was sick. 

Mr. BoNKER. Have you looked around at possible job retraining 
programs? 

Mr. PoMPONio. I have done everything. I went to campus m the 
Pittsburgh area. They had a dislocated worker program. I fur- 
nished the background I had from United States Steel, with what I 
was, and I think I have the qualifications. In fact, I brought my 
rfeume with me to show you. 

Mr. BoNKER. I dc not think the committee staff is hirmg right 
now, but we will keep it, no problem. 

Mr. PoMPONio. Well, OK. I am just saying that is the way I feel. 
In fact, I will tell you what. Just about a month ago, I was ready to 
give up everything. A month ago, I put my house up for sale, my 
youngest daughter graduated from high school, and I really 
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thought I had nothmg else left to do. And, I really feel that thPrP 

Mr '£t^'Vo"r'{h/^^"' l"^^^ gr^?wSe eke'^"' 

mr. tJONKER. ^or the benefit of the committee members T nm 
going to upon you. in the order in which y^ ^tSed Sinc^ 
am substitutmg for the chairman. I am not fLiiliaTS the^ 
niority rankmg. particularly on the other side. 

bo. Mr. Synar. you were the first to come in. 

Mr. Synar. I do not have but one question, and I think von 
P'lSl^ from Mc&eesport. PA 

What IS the employment picture up there' 

Are there jobs available? 

Mr. PoMPCV'o. OK. In McKeesport. they are telling you that the 

Mr. Synar. Are you finding your problems of trying to find em 
plqyment the same with all people, regardless of aS? 
^Mr. PoMPONio. Well. no. My daughter got a job.1i is in McKees- 

fi,5*L?Y*'*l^' <^hat in the McKeesport area that 

fS-'Sn'/'Ti"^ > latermy daSiter went 

ana sne was not even interviewed. 

TueSff ;h'^^off?,?n?°"' P"^ her r6sum6 in there. 

Jme^ay. she got the phone call to come to work Wednesday mom- 
Mr. Synar. Pretty quick action. 

Mr' ^v^r^^'n- ^t-^^ h°"'"' ^ ^hat she is making. 
rejSed? ^^''^ indications on why you are being 

fJ^ ii^*^^"^ °^ potential insurance problems that they would 
fece m msurmg someone as old as you. or is it becaSfof qSca- 

to why' h^^"^ °^ ""^^^o^s. either officially or unofficially as 

ginnmg. I did not have 200. Now. I have over 200 Rut 
ginmng-when I was just looWng.VoSrgetting out'of m%t 
efits. and it was time to go look, ahd blah. Oh. we ^not hSe vn^ 
mfvK^ an hour We Lron?y ^ve you 

Sg'Sith thai '^"^ "'•^ ^ ha'ijpTwo'ri. 

Mr. Synar. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BoNKER. Thank you. Mr. Saxton. 
hav« Pomponio. I can sense the frustration that you 

have after having had so many interviews and not being able to 
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find a job. And, I just thought it might be interesting to follow up 
on Mr. Synar's question which, obviously demonstrated that your 
particular section of the country may be one where there is a prob- 
lem that is perhaps, more aggravated than it is in other sections of 
the country, if you indicate that your unemployment nite is so 
high. 

I guess a couple of general areas. Can you describe for us what 
agencies there are in your area that would provide help in retre^n- 
ing and helping you to find a job, including, perhaps, did you 
belong to a labor union, and did they do anything to try and help 
you? But, extend beyond that last part of the question into, commu- 
nity coU^e training. 

Mr. PoMPONio. Like I said, I did try to further myself. I did go — 
Allegheny Cou^^v did put the funding up for the dislocated worker, 
and it was great. I said, hey, I am going to get my education. I am 
going to get my associate's d^ee, and then, I am going to go out 
and get a job. Sure, I thought that all along. 

And, there are job training centers there. There are — they are 
trying to help you, but I am just in that part where, hey, you are 
not here and you are not there. • 

I went to the employment office and there was a job in my field, 
and the card was there, and I wrote down the address and I went 
to the desk, and I says, where is this, can I go and get interviewed? 

They wanted my r6sum6 there. Never did an emplo)anent agency 
ever ask you for a r6sum6. Usually, where you go get interviewed 
asks for it, but now, they are even asking you the r6sum6 even 
before you go to the people looking for the help. 

Mr. OAXTON. Did you belong to a labor union? 

Mr. PoMPONio. I belonged to the United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Saxton. Is there any program that is offered to displaced 
older workers within your union, that would provide any kind of 
help at all? 

Mr. PoMPONic. Well, they do have what I call, a job search 
center. I think the USA and USS went together, and they helped 
you on your r6sum6. Because, I did not know what a r6sum6 was. I 
put an application as United States Steel in 1952, and ! never had 
to write a r6sum6. 

Maybe at the beginning, the reason I did not get a job was be- 
cause I just wrote down what I did and maybe I did not know what 
I was sajang. 

But, yeah, there are centers out theie. They are helping. Some 
got jobs. And some, had to go out of the State to Iook for jobs. But, 
there are some people out there trying to help people look for jobs, 
yeah. 

Mr. Saxton. You took advantage of the retraining program 
then? 

Mr. PoMPONio. I think I took advantage of everything that there 
was available out there. 

Mr. Saxton. And, in spite of that, the unemployment office that 
is available there, and whatever relocation programs that took 
place, or available, within your labor union, nothing happened? 

Mr. PoMPONio. No. 
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Mr. Saxton. At the end of your statement, you touched on some- 
tlung I was gomg to ask you about. I assume that from your open- 
mg statement, that you have family in the area that live close to 
you. And that it was therefore, difficult for you to personally 
decide to move to another area where employment opportunities 
might have been better; is that correct? j ft^ ^ 

Mr. PoMPONio. Right, because you knew, I have got a child, a 
senior m high school. How can you just pick up and say hey. you 
have got to lose all of your friends and get set to go out where I 
you know, have got to work. It was difficult, sure 
botiSm resources I had, until now, where I have hit 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. BoNKER. Mr. Fawell. 

Mr. Fawell. The only question I have, given your set of circum- 
stances, do you have any suggestions as to what government might 
be able to do, other than what government at local. State, or Feder- 
al levels, have done m the McKeesport area'' 

Mr. PoMPONio. Well, the point that I would like to see, and it 
seems like we are getting more dependent on foreign steel, just like 
we are on oil and stuff like that. And, we are getting steel from 
Japan, et cetera And, over there, they only can take, I think it is 3 
percent of their profit and do something about it. Everything else 
has to go back mto what they are producing. And, I think the Gov- 
ernment should step m here and tell United States Steel, hey. 
When I worked at National Tube, and I am talking about for the 
last ^0 years, we put ropes on the conveyor belt so that they would 
transfer the pipe down. There was no money going back into those 
mills. And, people were getting hurt. 

I saw a man, his fingers came off, three of them, because of the 
safety equipment that they had. And I think that is where Govern- 
ment should step m and say look, you have got human beings in 
there. Let us make the job safe. Let us upkeep these mills. And. as 
long as you are keepmy those mills up, it is not going to cost as 
much to produce a ton of steel as what they are saying it produces 
now, 

Mr. Fawell. I have no further questions. 

Mr. BoNKEVv. Ms. Bentley. 

Ms. Bentley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr Pwnponio, you said on the safety equipment, I will just start 

f irH^,Mf«- 7^ do have OSHA, an/ 0§Hi, has' been very bird 
on industries, on safety, I believe. 

not you see any sign of that in the 

Mr POMPONIO. But, I think in the past 10 years, they have 
lapsed 1 mean, at the beginning, sure. If you did something with- 
out safety equipment or whatever on, sure, they punished you. But, 

cH^Jf i ? y.t^'^' ^^''f what you would call, the 

sticl^ that they would push pipe over with. And you would go to 
the foreman and say I need a new whatever. Oh, we do not have 
any m stwk right now, use what you have for your runners where 
you transfer pipe from one to another, they are breaking The bolts 
are out of them. 

uJ^u ""^^^ d°^"S the iob as strict as they should 

be, those bolts would be m place, laA those tables would be in 
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place where they would not be hanging over where you could trip 
over them. 

Ms. Bentley. Well, you did not have a safety committee? 

I mean, the unions in most places have saifety committees that 
require this type of thing. 

Mr. PoMPONio. We had them, but, like I said, of course, I have 
not been working for 3 years, but for a couple of years before that, 
no. 

Ms. Bentley. Well, I have a steel mill in my district. Bethle- 
hem's Sparrow Point. 

Mr. PoMPONio. And it is a newer steel mill; right? 

Ms. Bentley. It is what? 

Mr. PoMPONio. It is newer than National Tube? 

Ms. Bentxey. Well, I do not know if it is any newer, but I know 
that the union has a safety committee, and the safety committee is 
very strict on what it requires the company to have in equipment, 
and for simi)ly safety. 

But, that is not what we are getting into here. I understand your 
plight, because I do have a steel mill, and I do have a number of 
people who are unemployed in my district in the same way that 
you are. Older people from the steel mill, as well as older people 
from other businesses and industries, which are shut down as a 
result of the steel mill shutting down. 

What other industries did you have in McKeesport before that 
are closed down? 

You said when you were age 35, you could walk somewhere else 
if you were unemployed, and go anywhere. 

Mr. PoMPONio. An insurance firm hired me when I was younger. 
I was able to sell insurance. There were many little shops like 
sweeper shops and stuff like that, that repaired sweepers. In fact, 
McKeesport, at one time, was the shopping capital of Allegheny 
County. 

In fact. National Tube was at one time, going out on the streets 
looking for people to come to work. 

Ms. Bentley. Are a lot of these little shops closed down now as a 
result of the steel mill? 

Mr. PoMPONio. Not little. Big ones too. Foxes, used to be the big- 
gest store in McKeesport, and they have been closed now I think, 
over a year. Green's 5 and 10, in fact, they just now tore their 
building down and put up a little Sheets Gas Station. There is no 
main store in the town of McKeesport anymore. Jason's is gone. 
And I am talking about people where people shopped. I do not 
think there is a main restaurant in the main drag right now at all. 

In fact, McKeesport, is the only people that I know that had a 
McDonald's closed up. And, that is the truth. 

Ms. Bentley. What is the next business community to McKees- 
port, the nearest large community? 

Mr. PoMPONio. Um, Pittsburgh, is next to McKeesport. 

Ms. Bentley. How many miles away is Pittsburgh? 

Mr. PoMPONio. 17 miles. 

Ms. Bentley. 17. 

And the steel industry there is not that healthy either? 
Mr. PoMPONio. No. I think the J&L is closed down. 
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Ms. Bentley. Would you consider moving if somebody offered 
you a job somewhere else now that your daughter is out of high 
school? 

Mr. PoMPONio. Yeah. I would, yeah, be<jause I have already 
looked into things. I have already got feelers from different cities, 
and I have my house up for sale. Sure, definitely. If I can get a job, 
because I do not want to sit here and brood all the rest of my life 

Ms, Bentley. OK, that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. BONKER. Ms. Snowe. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
^ Mr. Pomponio, thank you for being here to share your frustrat- 
mg experience with us. Hopefully we can learn from what you are 
going through and, perhaps, improve some of the programs that we 
have here at the Federal level that we have supported over the last 
few years. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous consent to include 
my statement in the record at this time. 
Mr. BoNKER. Without objection. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Snowe follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Representative Olympia J. Snowe 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to commend you for holding these hearings 
today on the problem of the older displaced worker. 

It is particularly interesting to me that at a time when the older worker is in 
better health and has more education than ever before, we are finding that he or 
she IB increasingly leaving the labor force. The decline begins for men in their 40's 
and 50 s and accelerates with age. For older women, the pattern has been different. 
exist ^^^^ ^^^^^ entering the labor force later, when employment opportunities 

What be<»mes apparent when we are dealing with the issue of the displaced older 
worker is that declines in labor force participation are likely not be voluntary, but 
rather a result of the economy and of patterns in the labor force which mediate 
against the employment of older persons. 

It is interesting to me that at age 40 or 45, we see individuals who can no longer 
find employment In some cases this is because they do not have the necessary skills 
to De reemployed. Others are unable to migrate to areas where jobs may be avail- 
able. In a great many other situations, the industries in which these "older work- 
ers are employed are not industries that are growing. When we begin to explore 
the issues of the older worker who is aged 60 or 65, there is little wonder that so few 
are fully employed. 

In the highly industrialized states of the Northeast and the Middle West, where 
once the steel, automobile, and shoe industries were the fabric of the workplace, we 
are now seeing a decline which is affecting the older worker. In New England, in 
Janiiary of 1984, the Bureau of Labor Statistics found that over 45% of displaced 
workers who lost their jobs were displaced because their plant either closed or 
moved. Nationally, among those 55 and over who were no longer in the labor force, 
the median length of time they had been without work was a staggering 61.2 weeka 
It seems that the older workers are not leaving the jobs so much as the jobs are 
leaving them. 

The tragedy, of course, is the lost producUvity that results when older workers 
can no longer contribute— productivity on both a personal and societal level. Many 
workers at age 65 have numerous years ahead of them in which they can be produc- 
bve, contributing citizens. It is ironical that in our efforts to aid older workers, we 
have systematically eroded mandatory retirement provisions, and yei, there has 
been little discernible affect upon the downward trend in employment of the elder- 
ly. If the situation of the displaced worker is indicative, then we may assume that 
ending mandatory retirement is not enough since it is not going to help a large 
number of older workers. It is unclear that they will have better access to employ- 
ment opportunities in their future unless we address the problems of older workers 
now. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to the comments of the witnesses. 
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Ms. Snowe. Mr. Pomponio, you said that you were involved in a 
prc^ram for dislocated workers, and that you took some accounting 
courses for what, 3 years? 

Mr. Pomponio. Three semesters. 

Ms. Snowe. Three semesters, right. 

But, you did not find that helpful. Could you tell me, was the dis- 
located workers program structured so that it helped you with any 
job placement at all? 

Mr. Pomponio. The dislocated worker, what that was, they paid 
your tuition and your books, and you could take— it was just like 
going to coll^, I think is what that was. 

Ms. Snowe. I see. 

So they were not, in any sense^ trjing to assist you in finding a 
job and preparing you for retraining in any way? 

Did they give you any counseling services, for example? 

Mr. Pomponio. There was counseling service there, 

Ms. Snowe. What did they recommend to you in terms of trying 
to find a job? 

Mr. Pomponio. Continue your schooling. 

Ms. Snowe« Continue your schooling? 

Mr. Pomponio. Right. 

Ms. Snowe. That was it? 

Mr. Pomponio. Right. 

Ms. Snowe. Have you ever talked to them about your frustra- 
tions in trying to obtain a job? 

Mr. Pomponio. I talked to everybody. All they said on that was 
they will see what they can do. 

Ms. Snowe. Were there others laid off at the time that you were 
laid off in 1982? 

Mr. BoNKER. Mr. Pomponio, would you lift the mike up a little 
bit? 

I know you are responding directing to Ms. Snowe, but for the 
benefit of everybody in the room. 
Mr. Pomponio. Ml right. 
Mr. Honker. That is much better. 

Ms. Snowe. So, others were laid off in 1982. Is that correct? 
Mr. Pomponio. Oh, yeah. That was the biggest year. 
Ms. Snowe. That was indeed a terrible year. 
Can ycu tell me, have others shared similar experiences and 
frustrations? 

Mr. Pomponio. Yeah. My son-in-law just recently. They have 
their home up in a little community called Fort View. Him and his 
father just came— in fact, they are down in the District of Colum- 
bia now. They have been ironworkers for, my, the father has been 
an ironworker for 20 years. And, neither one of them could get jobs 
there, but I understand they came down to the District of Colum- 
bia. They got down there at 8 one morning, by 8:30, they were 
workiM. 

Ms. Sngwe. Well, I can sympathize with the problems. I know, I 
come from the State of Maine, and we have a number of individ- 
uals who lost their jobs because cf imports. The shoe indu/stry is 
facing severe problems in that respect. Several of the ^ocal govern- 
ments and agencies are providing training or retiaining, for dislo- 
cated workers, particularly shoeworkers. 
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fe your locai government in any way, assisting those who have 
lost jobs m the steel mdustry? 

Mr. PowLPONio. What I am trying to say is there is so much re- 
training. That IS all you hear anymore. In fact, that is the main 
word m your vocabulary. But, where are there jobs at the end of 
that training? 

Mb. Snowe. Well, the point of retraining, Mr. Fomponio, is to 
train you for jobs that might be available, not for jobs that are not 
available. That is what I am trying to get at here today. Based on 
what you have told the committee, I think that the problem is that 
job placement has not been part and parcel of your retraining 

Mr. PoMPONio. No. Right. 

Ms. Snowe. So, there has to be job placement, obviously And. 
you are also telhng us there are not jobs available in your area, or 
It there are, you have been rejected based on what you consider to 
be an age problem. 

^ ^ look back just 10 years, the 
city of McKe^port, had {;5,000, and now, 10 yeare later, it is down 
to 32. And, out of that 32, most of the young ones are gone 

Ms. Snowe. It must bf. endless. 

Mr. PoMPONio. Yeah. 

Ms. Snowe So, I guess what I am tiying to ascertain here today 
IS whether job placement is a key factor with respect to the prob- 
lems that you have been facing. 

Did your local government provide any training program at all, 
such as the Job Training Partnership Act which was passed by 
Congress. 

Mr. PoMPONio. Training; sure. 

Ms. Snowe. But, they do not provide the placement. 

Mr. Pomponio. The jobs, no. Because there are not any 

Ms. Snowe. I am asking this question, because, in Maine, we 
have had some very successful retraining programs. As you prob- 
ably know, Maine is a rural State by nature, and, so, there are not 
a lot ot jobs. But, we are providing retraming to shoeworkers who 
have been m your same situation. They have worked in the same 
job for 25, 30, and in some cases, 40 years, and that is all the work 
they have known. 

• i?"t process of being retrained, and placed in 

jobs. I thmk that is the key factor. It has to go one step beyond the 
retrammg And so, I am trying to determine what happened in 
your case, and m the case of others like you 

.f^?-'' w ^ ^ your state, you have a lot 

01 high tech stuff? 

Ms. Snowe. No, we do not. 

Mr. Pomponio. You do not? 

Ms Snowe. No; Maine is predominately a manufacturing State, 
ihe tact IS, many of the dislocated workers in this country are 
losing jobs m the manufacturing sector 

Mr. Pomponio. OK, now, take the shoeworkers for instance. At 
traming, where are they finding these jobs? 

Maybe Maine can come down to McKeesport and say hey, iook. 
this IS what we do, why not you? • 
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Ms. Snowe. That is right. And, I guess the point that I am 
making at here is that you said you submitted 200 resumes to no 
avail. 

Mr. PoMPONio. If not more, 

Ms. Skowe. So, there were obviously 200 jobs available. And, 
what I am saying is, that something has gone wrong, not with you, 
but with the progi^ms that we have in place You are also referring 
to the problem of imports, and that is a larger problem. We are all 
trying to fight imports. 

Mr. PoMPONio. Right. 

Ms. Snowe. In many respects, belie.. ^ me the shoe industry is 
not the only problem in the State of Maine. I could list a number 
of other problems we are having, that are import related. 

But, we are getting to your specific problem here, ai?d that is to 
try to find jobs for those individuals who are losing jobs, many of 
whom will never be able to get a job back in the steel mill again, 
or, in Maine's case, in the shoe industry. 

So, that is what I am tnring to get at here today with you. What 
can we do here in the U.S. Congress, to assist you in developing a 
program that will lead you to a job. 

Mr. PoMPONio. I do not know what the answer is to that, because 
I think, this is just one person saying, I thought I had done every- 
thing that I possibly could to go out and look for' that job, and it 
has not been there. And, the more I am not getting a job, the older 
I am getting, and the worse it is getting. 

Ms. Snowe. That is right. Indeed, you have. So, that is why I am 
asking the question, what can we do to restructure the programs 
that we support in order to address the problems that you are 
facing. 

Do prospective employers tell you that you are too old? 

Mr. PoMPONio. They are not allowed. You know that. But, soon 
as they see on my resume when I graduated, et cetera, or that I 
put 20 or 30 years in the mill you know. 

So, at ^-he beginning when I sent 200 resumes, I was reading the 
want ads. But, now, later on, I found out those are the worse places 
to go look for a job. 

Now, I started to, you know, I am going to the people that 
thought they would be interested in hiring somebody. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BoNKBR. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smpth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And, I would like to ask 
also, that a statement that I have put together, be included in 
today's record. 

Mr. BoNKER. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smith follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Representative Christopher H. Smith 

I would like to congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, on scheduling this important 
issue for review. 

Mr. Chairman, we recognize today what has been termed a "restructuring of the 
U.b. economy". This restructuring is a shift in emphasis from manufacturing goods 
to providing services, and it has. indeed, cost hunareds of thousands of older work- 
ers their joSs. 

Since 1979, factory jobs have reportedly fallen by eight million. As a result, our 
ecoiiomy is burdened with displaced workers, and too often these displaced workers 
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are older workers who remain unemployed— in effec^ forced into retirement Some 
do find other jobs, but such jobs are often at lower pay. constricting already tieht 
budgets. * 

In addition, to changes in the U.S. economic structure, cost considerations in the 
competitive business world can also cause the displacement of older workers. Man- 
agers and administrators may force out older workers who through many years of 
hard and dedicated work have become higher salaried. Administrators who deal in 
numbers alone look to see the sometimes two new workers can be brought on the 
work force at nearly the same cost as one senior employee, ignoring the incalculable 
coyjribution made by the knowledge, expertise and experience of the senior worker. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, work is a basic source of identity for most Americans 
and especially for our older citizens. When older workers lost their jobs, they may 
need a helping hand to get back on their feet, to regain that sense of pride and dig- 
nity, and to find other work. 

By meeting here today, Mr. Chairman, we acknowledlge our obligation to help pro- 
tea this country's older, displaced workers. Today we will define the problem, and— 
Uirough the testimony presented by our esteemed panel or witnesses— we will be 
better able to develop appropriate solutions to address it I look forward to today's 
testimony. 

Mr. Smith. I was detained at a Foreign Affairs Committee meet- 
ing; otherwise I would have been here earlier. 

I just have a brief comment, and perhaps a question. I can cer- 
tainly empathize with you, Mr. Pomponio. We have, in my district 
a wire road plant in the city of Trenton. It recently closed down 
due to imports. Many of the men who were laid off, sought training 
for a new job, and some foimd at the conclusion of that training, 
that it was a dead end. 

We alf5o have other manufacturing plants nearby. The age issue, 
however, was a compelling one for many who had sought retrain- 
ing. Although, as you pointed out, it is never stated that way. So, I 
certainly can empathize with your experience. 

We do have in our area very active implementation of the Job 
Partnership Training Act. In fact, our Private Industry Council is 
doing an outstanding job in trying, and I say, trying, because they 
keep running into those barriers that you mentioned to retain and 
place displaced workers. 

I was wondering. A moment ago you said you were trained. What 
were you trained for? 

Mr. Pomponio. OK, excuse me. When I worked for United States 
Steel, when you are in accounting, you only do one phase of ac- 
counting. I did payroll. So, when I went out, I thought well, I can 
still labor, because I labored in the mill before I got this job. But, 
when this dislocated worker program came along, I says, look, I am 
nof going to get a job with just what I knew from the mill. So, I 
took up accounting, accounting principles, which covers the whole 
phase of the accounting. And, like I said, I went three semesters. 
And all I did was bring my accounting background up to date, is 
what I did. 

Mr. SMrrH. Was that three semesters in a community college? 

Mr. Pomponio. Yes; that is what it was. Here, you need 60 cred- 
its to get an associate's degree, and I am up to 33 right now. 

Mr. Smffh. Are they providing you any guidance as to the avail- 
ability of jobs? Whether or not there's a flood of accountants in the 
area? 

Mr. Pomponio. Well, no. There is no guarantee of a job. 
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Mr. Smith. Oh, I know. But, very often their counselors can pro- 
vide you with at least a hint as to whether or not when you do get 
out there will be jobs available in your field, 

Mr. PoMPONio. Oh, there will be at the end, sure. 

Mr. Smith. How about your coworkers, those who were similarly 
laid off. 

Are they in similar straits? 

Mr. PoMPONio. Oh, yeah. They are scattered. I used to manage a 
Softball team from the industrial league, and I think like out of 80 
people that played for me, I can get ahold of about five right now. I 
do not know where the other 25 are. 

Mr. Smtth. Perhaps, employed. 

Mr. PoMPONio. That is true. Yeah. 

Mr. Smpfh. We would hope so. 

OK, thank you for your answers. 

Mr. BoNKER. Mr. R^ula* 

Mr. Regula. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I missed your original 
testimony, so I just have one question. 

I assume your papers run help wanted ads like most newspapers 
and I assume you have explored some of these. 

It seems an inconsistency when newspapers will have a couple of 
pages of help wanted, and yel^ there is a high degree of unemploy- 
ment. What do you find to be the problem? 

What do you experience when you answer those ads? 

Do prospective employers have a lot of people coming in? 

Mr. PoMPONio. What I think when the jobs really hit the want 
ads, the mfigority of those jobs are already taken. They have to 
show, so that the governor or somebody does not put the finger on 
them and say, hey, are you hiring your own people. Sure, there are 
jobs. It is just an advertisement, really, 

I would say 85 percent of the wants ads where it says jobs 
wanted, or help wanted, 85 percent of the jobs are already tsken 
when it hits the newspaper. 

Mr. Regula. So, you are saying that that is a routine they go 
through for the record? 

Mr. PoMPONio. Right. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you. 

Mr. BoNKEK. Mr. Stallings has joined us from Idaho, where they 
have had considerable plant closures because of the copper and 
wood imports from other places. 

Mr. Stallings. 

Mr. Stalungs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Pomponio, I also 
missed your original t^timony. 

Would you please brief me again. How long have you been unem- 
ployed, and how long have you been actively looking for employ- 
ment? 

Mr. Pomponio. I got laid off July 1982. In fact, three years this 
month. Anyway. 

Mr. Stalungs. What do you do arter unemployment benefits run 
out and retraining programs run out? 

You are not the only one in the situation. In my district, we have 
literally hundreds in the same circumstance, and I wonder where a 
person turns. 
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Mr. PoMPONio. Well, I can thank God, that I had a wife like I 
had, and she did go out. Like I said, you did miss the testimony, 
but she started out as a waitress. But, if you remember, maybe 2 
years ago, Reagan put a tax, it was an 8 percent tax on— not on the 
tips that she was making, but the actual total of the checks. And, 
while she was working daytime, the checks are not like the 
evening checks. 

In other words, you get four people on one check. The check may 
come to $30, and maybe the four might end up throwing a quarter 
here and there. Maybe- she may make, a dollar on that mble But, 
she had to end up paying $2.40, because the 8 percent of $30, is 
what she had to turn in on her tip. 

And, while she was working there, everyday she had to go to the 
grocery store. If she made $5, she bought $5 worth of groceries If 
she would make $8, she bought $8 worth. And, with my unemploy- 
ment check, I was trying to keep my house bills going. 

And then, after the tax came in, it was actually costing her 
money, so she quit there and went and got a job at the Mon-Valley 
Unemploymv^nt Committee, and she counseled other unemoloyed 
people, knowing inside the situation we were, and' here she was 
trying to help the other unemployed people to come back up on 
their feet. 

Mr. Regula. How did you become aware of the various pro- 
grams? 

Did the employment office in your district make you aware of 
the various government programs available? 

Mr. PoMPONio. Siire. Through the Mon-Valley Unemployment 
Committee, they kept up on this, and we had our arms out. And, as 
soon as there was something— we had a newsletter and through ad- 
vertising and stuff like that is how I kept up with it 

Mr. Stalungs. Thank you. 

Mr. Regula. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr, BoNKER. Mr. Regula. 

Mr Regula. Just to correct the record, you mentioned the tip 
tax, the 8 percent. That was enacted by the Congress. The Demo- 
crat House and the Republican Senate. The President signed the 
bill, but Congress was really the one that put that bill out there 

Mr. PoMPONio. Well, you know what I am talking about. 

Mr. Regula. I know. I just want to keep the record straight 
today. 

Ml. BoNKER. Well, Mr. Pomponio, if it is of any comfort to you, 
many of us up here are in your age range, and every 2 years, we 
face possible displacement. 

Mr. Pomponio. Yeah. 

Mr. BoNKER. Oh, we have another committee member just join- 
ing us. Welcome, Mr. Boehlert. Do you have any qaestions of the 
witness? 

Mr. Boehlert. No, Mr. Chairman. Good to be here. 
Mr. BoNKER. Thank you. 

Mr. Pomponio, we find that you have given us an excellent be- 
ginning on these hearings. I think it is prudent that we hear from 
somebody who is going through this experience. During our next 
panel of witnesses we are going to get statistics, reports and studies 
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on this issue, but, nothing is more graphic for us than talking to 
somebody who has gone through it personally. 

I think other committee members would join me in wishing you 
the very best in your job pursuits. We hope that you are able to 
find gainful employment and get back up there in a productive 
wage scale, that will help you reclaim your pride, and your produc- 
tivity as an American worker. 

Mr, PoMPONio. Well, I thank you, and I hope this does help. Be- 
lieve me, we do need the help. 

Mr. BoNKER. Thank you, Mr. Pomponio. 

I will now call to the witness- table, the following witnesses. Mr. 
Martin Ziegler, he will be accompanied by Mr. Paul Mayrand, Dr. 
Steven Sandell, and Mr. Jack Ossofsky. 

Mr. Ziegler, is the Deputy Associate Commissioner for employ- 
ment and unemployment statistics. He is with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. He will provide us with a summary overview, and the re- 
sults of a study which determined that over 5 million workers, of 
all ages, have lost their jobs because of what is happening in our 
domestic economy. 

Paul Mayrand will be available for DOE policy related questions. 
Dr. Steven Sandell is director of the project on national employ- 
ment policies, and the Older Americans National Commission for 
Employment Policy. Established in 1973, it is an independent 
agency, charged with advising the executive branch, and the Con- 
gress, on the area of emplo3anenf training policy. 

Lastly, Jack Ossofsky is the executive director of the National 
Council on Aging. He will discuss the implications and unique 
problems experienced by displaced older workers. 

Gentlemen, we are delighted that you are with us today, and we 
look forward to your testimony. Most of you have testified before. 
You know how much we appreciate taking your written statement 
for the record, and hearing your summanaed remarks, but some- 
times that is hard to do. 

In any case, it would be convenient for us if you could keep your 
opening statement fairly limited so we can allow time for questions 
among members. 

Mr. Ziegler, welcome. You may begin. 

STATEMENT OF MARTIN ZIEGLER, DEPUTY ASSOCIATE COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS, 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 

Mr. Ziegler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Honker. Would you move the mike down just slightly. 
Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ZiEGLEX. My written statement has been submitted, and, 
therefore, in deference to this committee and the colleagues at the 
table, I will limit my remarks to about 5 minutes. 

Mr. Honker. Without objection, we will accept all the written 
statements for publication in the record. 

Mr. Ziegler. Thank you. 
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I am please to have the opportunity to discuss with you today, 
the results of a Bureau of Labor Statistics study on displaced work- 
ers, highlighting our findings on those age 55 and over. 

To help in answering the questions submitted in your letter, Mr. 
Chairman, I will also make use of some data from the r^lar 
monthly labor force survey. 

Each month, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports on labor 
market conditions of older workers, along with workers of all ages. 
Our primary data source is the Current Population Survey, a 
monthly survey of about 60,000 households nationwide. 

In January 1984, supplementary questions were asked of survey 
respondents regarding displacement from jobs held during the 
prior 5 years. Workers classified as displaced, were those ages 20 
and over, who had lost a job that they had held for a minimum of 3 
years. 

Thfe jcb loss could have been because of a plant or company 
clos^ or moved, slack work, or their position or shift was abol- 
ished. The study found 5.1 nallion such workers of whom, 750,000 
were ages 55 to 64, and 190,000, age 65 and over, and older. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, this was the first definitive study of 
displaced workers that we know of that has been conducted in the 
United States. 

Older workers are thought to have some protection from job loss 
by virtue of their seniority, and, in some settings, this is true. 

Nevertheless, the survey shows that workers age 55 and older, 
made up a sizable proportion of those displaced from their jobs. 
Among those who had been displaced, the older the worker, the 
less likely that he or she was employed in January 1984. 

Two-thirds of the 20- to 54-year olds were employed as of the 
survey date. But, only 40 percent of the 55- to 64-year-olds, and 20 
percent of those 85 years and over. A portion of the difference be- 
tween older and younger persons could be attributable to retire- 
ment, some of which would have occurred in the older group, with 
or without displacement 

However, many left; the labor force because of job market factors. 
Among the oldest age group, those 65 and over, two-thirds of the 
displaced workers have withdrawn from the labor force, and 12 
percent were unemployed. 

Among 55- to 65-year-olds, 27 percent had left the labor force, 
and more than 30 percent were unemployed. The highest propor- 
tion of any age group. Many in this age group are apparently in a 
double bind. They are not old enough to have adequate retirement 
benefits, and they experience relatively little success in. their lob 
search. 

Some insight into the success of job search of unemployed older 
workers comes from the regular monthly survey data. Keep in 
mind, that we are talking here of the job search of all unemployed 
workers, a broader group than those who were displaced. 

Older job seekers generally have a lower probabUity of finding a 
job, and a much higher probability of leaving the labor force, than 
middle age and younger workers. 

Most measures of durations of unemployment reflect a large pro- 
portion of older job seekers, who stopped looking without having 
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found a job, aiid thus, understate the difficulties of those who 
maintain their job search. 

In summary, our research indicates that older persons make up a 
substantial portion of worker displacement. Once this occurs, many 
older persons tend to retire ^r leave the labor force after a period 
of job search. ^'^^ those wh< > are not able to do so, or do not wish 
to retire, face remuvely poor prospects. 

The chance of finding a job declines as people age, and even if a 
job is found, it is often part time. Even, when a ftill-time job is 
foimd, the pay may be 1^ and where it is not, considerable 
income may have be^n lost in the interim. 

I wiL! be pleased . to answer any questions the conunittee may 
have. 

[The prepared statement by Mr. Ziegler follows:] 

Prkpared Statkmknt CP Maktin Znoucx, Deputy Assooatx Coboossionkr i^r 
Employment and Unkbiployment SrATisncs, Bureau of Labor SrATisncs 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: I am pleased to have tlie opportu- 
nity to discuss with you today the results of a special Bureau of Labor Statistics' 
(BLS) survey on displaced woricers, highlighting our findings on those 55 years and 
over. I also will make use of some data from the regular monthly labor force aurv^ 
in my reply to the questions on old displaoed workers submitted to the BLS by Con- 
gressman Roybal. 

The siirvey on displaced workers was sponsored by the Department of Labor's Em- 
ployment and Training Administration and conducted as a supplement to the Janu- 
ary 1984 Current Population Survey (CPS). It wai undertaken because of concern 
that many woricers who lost long-held jobs might not have been able to regain em- 
ployment even dtuing a period of economic recovery and growth. This concern fo- 
cused especially on workers from industries such as steel» autos, and machinery that 
were not expected to return to previous employment levels even after the economy 
had completed its recovery from the recent recession. 

In the study» workers classified as displaced were those persons ages 20 and over 
who had held jobs for a minimum of 3 years and who had lost these jcbs between 
January^ 1979 and January^ 1984 because of any of the following factors: (1) their 
plant or company closed down or moved; (2) slack work; or (3) their position or shHt 
was abolished. The study found 5.1 million such workers. About 750,000 of them 
were ages 55 to 64» and another 190,000 were 65 years and older. 

Our definition of displaced workers may not be the same as that used by others. 
Differences exist in such factors as tenurOt industry aviation, geography, and work 
status following job loss. For example, although we estimated that 5.1 ndllion work- 
ers had been displaced, most were working again when surveyed. Some definitions 
of displacement would exclude them. In addition, the survey results are not as cur- 
rent as we would like. The survey was undertaken in January, 1984 and the data 
are now obviously a year and a half old. The strong growth of the economy during 
1984-85 may have improved the employment situation of displaced workers. 

employment status in JANUARY 1984 

About 60 percent of the entire universe of 5.1 million displaced workers had 
become reemployed by January, 1984. About 25 percent were unemployed when sur- 
veyed and the balance had left the labor force — that is, they were neither working, 
nor looking for work. The situation for the older displaiced workers was very differ- 
ent. Among the 750,000 in ages 55 to 64 years, only two-flflhs were working again at 
the time of the survey. Almost one-third were unemployed— the highest proportion 
of any age group studied. Over one-fourth were no longer in the labor force. Among 
the 190,000 displaced workers 65 years and over, only one-fiflh were working again 
in January, 1984, just over a tenth were unemployed and two-thirds were out of the 
labor force. (See table 1.) Of course, many older workers might have chosen to retvce 
during the reference period whether or not they had lost a job. However, some 
might have left the labor force because they were unable to find alternative employ- 
ment. 
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ac«)unted for 35 percent of the 5.1 miUion displaced workers, they 
somewhat higher proportion (41 percent) of the displaced worl«« ^ 

jrcars onu 0V6r. 

THE D16PLACKMKNT8 AND THEIR AmCRMATH 

wSf displaced workers typically had been at their lost jobs for many years. 
While the median tenure for ^1 the 5.1 mUlion displaced workers was about 6 y^ 
the median tenure for those 55 years and older was about 12 years (See tabled 
Older workers were more likely than their younger counterparts to hwre l(it 
Vo°^^^^"?'i^ °^ ^J^' '^"'^1^ Almost 66 Sit of worK5 to &4 y^ 
^F^ X°l f If^, and over attributed their job losses to plantS 
mgs, a factor Uiat accounted for less than one-half of the displacement amoW worib- 
ers under 55. The latter often cited "slack work" or (to a te^vSt) X. SfoMon 
^lA^rl^^ displacement BecauseTthlHeni^d^rtS 

fnwt Z°^^ protected from layoff due to slack work conipafKS 

^k-^nrf't^ 1°"^^' may account for the lower proportioVorS 

work and higher proportion of "plant closings" cited by older workers. (See tjSle 

^J^^ • ^ ^"f^ of displaced workers, as weU as of the older 
l^rh J^J^ manufacturing particularly from key durable goods industries 

such as primary and fabricated metals, transportation eqiUpment and machinOTVM 
wdl as from several nondurable goods industries. LarsTniiiters a^ kit foteK 
^Jr^A^'A^ riS*^' arKvi^ (SeelS,te f^d^) 

^J^yX^^t!^^'^ and for the older workere. the largest 

number had lost jobs as operators, fabricatore. and laborers. Displacement, howev^ 

«wkers 55 years and older, over 80,000 haTlost managerial jobs, wer lOOWO iSd 
been in sales, and alinoet 100,000 had held clericalaiZuier idSnirtratiTO supp^ 
C/Jf K?*"^^?'^^' ^P^'^, workers who had held higher skiUed jote were K 
hkely to be working a^n m January, 1984. (See tables 5 and "^'^ "o** 

Only a small mmonty of the total displaced workers moved to a different citv or 
l^^i^"' ? Aerent job, but of those whf dTd mo^.°a 

wnrw/« 3 r ''"'■'f^ ^ January, 1384. Movers tend to be yoiig 

h^^-te J""" 65 years and over relocated, but a substanti^ 

higher Prpporhpn of those who did move were reemployed. (See table 6.) 

About two-thirds of the 940,000 displaced workers 55 years and over had received 
unemployment benefits. About half had exhausted them by Janiuiw 1984 Tto ^ 
verj, similar to the pattern that prevaUed among youn^-'r topS worW (&e 

rJ%!^^K^^ entire group of displaced workers who had become reemployed and 
Z tTr ^^u- 1"!""*""' "^'I T"* a* well or bettsr than they were in 
IhU^ from which they were displaced. (See tables 8 and 8a.) For both groups 
io^« 'li^r ^k""'""^ wage and^ary jobs and were reemployed in fiSffi 
iw r L"^ ^'"TS^' 55 percent were earning at least as much in 

n^^ rL ^ l"on''*"" ^ °^?«'■ c'-se to one-third had taken 

InU^at . ^ ^" percent Older displaced workers were much more likely than 
cCfv dST^ ^ "^""^ from full-time to part-time jobs, where earnings lo^ 
erf werfln^^ri;i^5"Hf„S'^'" °" «lisplacement have shown that owlr worfc 

ere were more likely than younger ones to experience earnings losses between their 

were^"r^n"^li°^.^"^ experience jainedTthlToldS which 

» *" their eanimgs, often were not transferable to the new ones. 
There were a number pf questions about the labor force behavior of older workere 
sur^P^^tt*^ ^ answered the topS worke" 

survey. To address the issues of job search and duration of unemployment. I wiU 
^frr i'J^^ Population Survey. VfeTeThSe tSa 

reier to all those who are unemployed, rather than the more restrictive definiUon 

^12??^!!^''^ ^^y^ the labor force rather Aan by finding a job. (See table 9 ) The 
thSS 55 to 64."""' ^"^^ aJnong?lfose 65 aiid older th^ for 

CalculaUons to ^timate the expected duraUon of a completed spell of unemploy- 
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employment, that is, successful or "persistent" jobseekers, the situation is different 
In this case, in 1984, it took men age 55 to 64 eighteen weeks to find a job as com- 
pared to fifteen weeks for men age 35 to 54. (See table 10.) 

Generally, duration of unemployment is lower for all men age 65 and over he- 
cause many of them retire if no satisfactory job becomes available. Those who con- 
tinue to look for work until they find a job will be imemployed far longer than those 
who give up the job sea' ch. 

Data on displaced oluer workers, as for all jobless older persons, are often diilicult 
to interpret The act of leaving the labor force, or retiring, is most often a voluntaiy 
decision based on an individual's economic situation and desire for m'^re time for 
leisure pursuits, or it is a re8p9nse to problems of health. For persons who are dis- 
placed from long-term jobs, withdrawal from the job market also may be less a 
matter of choice than a necessary response to a poor job outlook or failed job bcarch. 

We do know that older rersons make up a sizeable share of displaced workers imd 
that, as a group, they do relatively poorly in terms of the probability of future * m- 
ployment 

TABLE l.~EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF DISPLACED WORKERS BY AGE, SEX, RACE. AND HISPANIC 

ORIGIN, JANUARY 1984 
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1000 


60.1 


25.5 


14.4 


20 to 24 years 


342 
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1000 
100.0 
100.0 


70.4 
64.9 
40.8 
20.8 


20.2 
25.4 
31.8 
12.1 


9.4 
9.6 
27.4 
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25 to 54 years 




55 to $4 years 

65 years and over 
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191 
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100.0 


636 


27.1 


9.2 


20 to 24 years 
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55 to 64 years 
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100.0 
1000 
1000 
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72.2 
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21.7 
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6.1 
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100.0 


53.4 


22.5 
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20 to 24 years 




1000 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


67.8 
58.0 
36^ 
24.6 


18.0 
22.6 
28.0 
11.3 


14.2 
19.4 
357 
64.1 


25 to 54 yeais 


1.239 


55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 


287 
99 


WHITE 












Total. 20 years and over 


4.397 


1000 


62.6 


23.4 


13.9 


Men 


2.913 


100.0 
100.0 


66.1 
55.8 


25.1 
20.2 


8.8 


Women 


1.484 


24.1 


BUCK 












Total. 20 years and ovef 


602 


100.0 


41.8 


41.0 


17.1 


Men 


354 


1000 
100.0 


43.9 
338 


44.7 

35.6 


114 

25.6 


Women 


244 


HISPANIC ORIGIN 












Total. 20 years and over 


282 


1000 


52.2 


33.7 


14.1 



««n 189 1000 55.2 35 5 9J 

Women 93 looo 46.3 30.0 23.6 

hJL£*1^1L!? SSf^* ^ ' behwen Januvy 1979 and January m because of ptant 
doanp or moves. sSid woiK or the atjofchment of the* posrtw or sMti 

J*S!Ld2?^*^il?^^^ ^J!!^ no< to totals because data for tte -other races- foip « not pesented 
va wpaacs are roaJed to boGi the wWe and black popuutxn jroupi 

ErJc 31 
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TABLE 2 -WORKERS WHO WERE DISPLACED FROM JOBS BETWEEN JANUARY 1979 AND JANUARY 
1984 BY AGE, SEX, RACE, HISPANIC ORIGIN, AND TENURE WHEN JOB ENDED 

(in perunt) 



TOTM. 



Total. 20 years and over 


5.091 


100.0 


362 


336 


14 7 


67 


88 


6.1 


25 years and or.tf 


4.749 


1000 


33.5 


34 5 


15.5 


7.1 


94 


65 


10 54 years 


3.809 


100.0 


37.9 


369 


14 5 


5.9 


47 


58 


Jj ID D4 ycdl». 


in 


inn n 


ICC 


23 2 


2L2 


12.2 


27.9 


1Z.4 


65 years and over 


191 


1000 


14 6 


31.1 


123 


119 


300 


11.9 


MEN 


















Total. 20 years and over 


. 3.328 


1000 


346 


31.6 


158 


7.4 


106 


66 


25 years and over 


. .. . 3.123 


1000 


318 


326 


16.5 


7.8 


11.3 


7.0 


25 to 54 years . ... 


.. 2,570 


1000 


358 


352 


16 2 


5.7 


61 


5.2 


55 to 64 years 


461 


100.0 


12.9 


19.5 


19.0 


130 


35.5 


14.4 


65 years and ovef 


92 


1000 


14.3 


250 


12.1 


12.8 


35.8 


14.3 


WOMEN 


















Total. 20 years and over 


1.763 


1000 


394 


374 


12 6 


5.3 


53 


57 


25 years and over 


1.625 


1000 


367 


382 


13 6 


58 


57 


5.9 


25 to 54 years 


1,239 


1000 


42.4 


404 


11.1 


42 


1.9 


5.5 


55 to 64 years 


. . 287 


100.0 


197 


29.1 


24.7 


11.0 


15.5 


10.2 


65 years and over 


99 


1000 


14.9 


369 


12.5 


11.0 


24.7 


98 



WHITE 



Total. 20 years and ovsr 


4.397 


100.0 


363 


335 


14.8 


65 


89 


61 


Men .. . 


2,913 


100.0 


34 7 


31.8 


158 


7.2 


10.6 


6.5 


Women 


1,484 


1000 


393 


369 


12 9 


5.2 


5.7 


5.7 


BIACK 


















Total. 20 years and over 


.... 602 


1000 


36.6 


344 


14 0 


7.2 


7.8 


6.1 


Men 


358 


1000 


338 


302 


16.8 


82 


109 


7.0 


Women 


244 


100.0 


40.7 


40.4 


9.8 


58 


33 


55 


HISPANIC ORIGIN 


















Total. 20 years and over. . 


282 


1000 


37.9 


32.4 


13.9 


62 


97 


59 


Men 


189 


1000 


32.6 


305 


18.7 


7.0 


112 


7.0 


Women 


93 


1000 


485 


364 


4.0 


43 


6.7 


5.1 



' OjtJ refer to persons with tenure (i*thr«Ofmo(eye»swtKjlostOflettif* between Janwry 1979 and Ivuuy 19M because oT plartt 
cte«|$ or nKWs. stack worX. or the afcciohment their poatKW or sMti 

u ^ ~^*??Jii* >S« «a Hispanc^itn £roapj w9 not sum to totals because data for the "other rjos" grtjup are not trtsented and 
Hispaftcs arc nAxW n both the wWc and btack popuutjoo ptu^ 
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TABLE 3.-W0RKERS WHO WERE DISPIACED FROM JOBS BETWEEN JANUARY 1979 AND JANUARY 
1984 BY AGE, SEX, RACE, HISPANIC ORIGIN, AND REASON FOR JOB LOSS 

(t» percent) 



Age. seK. race Jftd Hsspainc onpo 


Total' 


Total 


PUnlof 

rjr/ifd down 

Of mwed 


Sack wort 


PostOTOr 

sMl 
abolished 


TOTAL 

Total 20 years and over 


5.091 


1000 


49 0 


38.7 


12.4 


20 to 24 years 
25 to 54 years 
55 to 64 years 
65 years and over 


342 
3.089 
748 
191 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


471 
463 

57.8 
70 8 


47.1 
410 
282 
181 


58 
12.7 
14 0 
111 


MEN 

Total, 20 years and over 


3.328 


1000 


450 


429 


11.1 


20 to 24 years 
25 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years . . .. 
65 years and over 


204 
2.570 
461 
92 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


39.5 
43 9 
556 
68 7 


596 
44.8 
305 
157 


.9 
11.3 
14 0 
155 


WOMEN 

Total. 20 years and over 


1.763 


1000 


54.6 


508 


14.6 


20 to 24 years 

25 to 54 years 
55 to 64 years . . 
65 years and over 


138 
1.239 
287 
99 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


58 3 
511 
614 
728 


287 
333 
24.5 
203 


129 
15.6 
14.1 
69 


WHITE 

Total. 20 years and over 


4,397 


1000 


49 6 


37 9 


12.5 


Men 
Wotnen 


2.913 
1,484 


100.0 
lOG.O 


46.0 


42.6 

Oi 7 
to I 


11.4 


BIACK 

Total. 20 years and over 


602 


1000 


438 


44 7 


11.6 


Men 
Women 


358 
244 


100.0 
100 0 


44.9 
422 


46.4 
42.2 


88 
15 7 


HISPANIC ORIGIN 
Total 20 years and over 


282 


1000 


47 4 


45.2 


7.3 


m 

Women... . 


189 
93 


1000 
1000 


48.1 
46.2 


43.8 
481 


8.1 
5.7 



» &3U refer to persons wjth tenure o* thre« or more years who tost or left a f* txtum Iwarf 1979 ir)d iarwary I9S4 because of plant 
tiosetti Of rwes, slack wort, or the abofishnwit c* their posrtjons or sWts 

Kote-Oetad tor the abwe race and Hispamc^gw poups will rtot som to totals t)ccausc data for the "other rac«s" iroop are r»t presented 
and H:spancs are nciuied n both the wtute and btack poputaton sroups 
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TABLE 4.-EMPL0YMENT STATUS OF DISPWCED WORKERS BY INDUSTRY AND CWSS OF WORKER 
OF LOST JOB. JANUARY 1984 

(h peraot) 

kwctry and djs5 c( water c* tost pi) 

Total. 20 years and over « 

Nonagncutal {/ivatc wage and salary wortiefs 

Mining 

Construction „ . 

Manufactunng 

Durable goods . 

lumber and wood products" ..." 

Furniture and fixtures 

Stone, day, and glass products 

Pnmaiy metal industries 

Fabricated meta! products 

Machinery, except etectncal 

Electrical madiwery 

Transportation equipment 

Automobties 

Ott)ef transportation equipmert , 
Professional and photographic equipment 

Other durable goods industries 

Nondurable goods 

Food and kindred products . 

Textile mil! products 

Apparel and other finished textile products 

Paper and allied products 

PnntingandpuWjshtng,. 

Chemical and allied products 

Rubber and miscellaneous plasties prodiicts * 
Other nondurabOe goods industries .... 

Transportation and pubfic utflities 

Transportation 

Communication and other public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

V/holesale trade 

Retan trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services . . 

Professional services. 
Other arvice industries 
Agricultural wage and salaiy workers 
Government workers 

Seil-emptoyed and unpaid family workers. . 
' OaU refer to persons with tenure of lt«c or i-we vears wtw btf « t*ft i 

Data not stown i^twre base ts less Itan 75,000 



Total 1 
(thouundt) 


Total 


Emptoytd 


Unemploytd 


Notnthe 
tabor force 


5 091 


100.0 


60 J 


255 


144 


4,700 


1000 


598 


ij 0 


14.4 


150 


1000 


604 


31 0 


0 c 
0 b 


401 


1000 


550 


30 7 


14 3 


?.483 


1000 


535 


27 4 


14 1 


1.675 


1000 


582 


289 


129 


81 


1000 


67 9 


19.1 


130 


65 


1000 




(3) 




75 


1000 


47 5 


305 


22.0 


2U 


1000 


45.7 


38.7 


156 


173 


1000 


62.0 


32.2 


58 


396 


1000 


62.3 


27 4 


103 


195 


1000 


48.2 


34.5 


17.3 


354 


1000 


626 


260 


11.4 


224 


1000 


62.9 


24 0 


13,1 


130 


100.0 


62.1 


29.4 


85 


54 


1000 




{^) 




62 


1000 


(') 


{^) 




808 
175 


1000 


591 


24.2 


167 


1000 


52 5 


326 


150 


80 


1000 


59.8 


262 


13.9 


132 


1000 


630 


14 2 


228 


60 


1000 




(3) 


\ I 


103 


1000 


580 


22.S 


19.1 


110 


1000 


64.0 


27.3 


8,7 


100 


100.0 


628 


183 


188 


49 


1000 




(^) 


{') 


336 


1000 


57 9 


268 


153 


280 


1000 


588 


305 


!07 


56 


1000 


{') 




{') 


732 


100.0 


61.4 


216 


169 


234 


1000 


696 


220 


84 


498 


1000 


57.6 


21.5 


209 


93 


1000 


785 


124 


91 


506 


1000 


650 


205 


14 5 


187 


1000 


64 0 


198 


161 


318 


1000 


656 


20 9 


135 


100 


1000 


699 


22.9 


72 


248 


1000 


633 


18.7 


180 


25 


1000 


{') 


{') 


{') 
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TABLE 4a.-W0RKERS 55 YEARS AND OVER WHO WERE DISPLACED FROM JOBS BETWEEN JANUARY 1979 AND JANUARY 1984 BY INDUSTRY OF LOST JOB AND 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS IN JANUARY 1984 



{DcpCjced > from )ob wit)) tenure of 3 years or more; mtm n ttxxatncis} 




lotil wfto tot jots 


PU:t cr company ctoed dmm or moved 


AH other reasons 


Industry of tot |0b 


EiTipt^rment status n jaouary 1984 
Total Not n the 


Enipiqrment status n Ja.wy 1984 
Total Hot « the Total 


Employment statis n January 19S4 
Not « the 



^otal. 55 years and over .. 939 345 



Nonagna ural private wage and salary wakei 878 324 

Mming 17 6 

Coostructjon 76 25 

Manufactufuig 469 162 

DuraWe goods 296 104 

Lumber and wood products 24 11 

Pumiture and fixtures 16 3 

Stone, day, arxJ glass products - .... 18 4 

Primary inotel rndustnes 36 9 

Fabricated metal products... .... 31 7 

Marhinery exceot c^^ctncal 58 26 

\}tdJKi\ machinery, equipnieflt and supplies 31 10 

T arr^tJOo etpjipment 61 17 

Automobtles 37 9 

Other trartsportation egu^xneflt 24 8 

Professioca} and photographic equipment 9 7 

Other durable goods industries 13 9 

Noodurabfe g&)di 173 59 

food and kindred products 42 10 

Textile mia products 28 12 

Appard and other fimshed textile products 32 17 

Paper and aOied products 6 

Printing and p«jbtehing 18 6 

Chemical and allied products 20 

Rubber and nrnflaneous plashes products 20 9 

Other nondurabte gcods ir)dustries 9 4 

o 

ERLC 





jj4 


3t>o 


018 


1 w 


lis 




177 
III 


1 00 






309 


547 


208 


116 


223 


332 


116 


129 


86 


3 


3 


10 


2 


2 


7 


7 


5 


0 


2 




19 


4] 


19 


12 


]] 


34 


6 


20 


3 


141 


166 


291 


105 


65 


121 


178 


5/ 


76 


45 


98 


94 


167 


60 


43 


63 


129 


44 


55 


31 


c 

0 


7 


1 

Iv 


c 

0 


2 


4 


]] 


4 


4 


3 


■J 

J 


0 
9 


9 


3 


2 


4 


7 ... 




2 


5 




lU 


li 
1^ 


0 


1 


9 


4 


1 


2 


1 


10 

u 


it) 




7 


c 
t) 


lU 




0 

c 


c 
0 


Q 


20 


5 


18 


3 


10 


5 




4 


9 ... 




2i 


10 


26 


14 


6 


6 




12 


16 


6 


6 


14 


21 


7 


4 


10 


9 


3 


2 


2 


27 


17 


32 


5 


13 


14 


29 


12 


14 


3 


16 


12 


26 


5 


10 


11 


II 


5 


5 


1 


11 


5 


6 


0 


2 


3 


18 


7 


9 


2 




2 


3 


3 .... 






6 


4 .... 




2 




5 


9 


7 .. 




2 


A 


1 ... 




3 


43 


72 


1?5 


45 


. .. 


57 




13 


21 




15 


17 


35 


9 


9 


17 


7 


1 


6 




8 


8 


20 


7 


5 


8 


8 


5 


3 




.. .... 


15 


21 


14 




7 


11 


3 .. 




7 




5 


5 .. 






5 


1 .... 








4 


7 


11 


5 


2 


4 


7 


r 


2 


4 


10 


10 


11 ... 




4 


6 


9 .... 




6 


3 


2 


9 


16 


5 ' 


2 


9 


3 


3" 






3 


1 


6 


4 




1 


3 




3 
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TABLE 4a ■ 



-WORKERS 55 YEARS AND OVER WHO WERE DISPIACED FROM JOBS BETWEEN JANUARY 1979 AND JANUARY i984 BY INDUSTRY OF LOST JOB AND 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS IN JANUARY 1984-Continued ^ 

(DcpUxd ntmftm tenure 3 ytarj or more: nanbers n thoosendj] 



Wastry cHasifb 



Traospoftatwi and poWic utilities 
Transportation 

Communwtion ind otbef puW« utilities 
Wholesale and retail t/ade . 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

finance, losyrance arxJ real estate 

Services 

Professional serv)ces . .. , 
Other service industries , , , . 
Agricultural wage and saiar/ worliers . 
Gwernment workers. . . . 

Self-€mployed and unpaid famsly workers 



TotJl wtx) tost ic^ 



Dnploytd 



Total 



Uflcm- 



Notn the 
later 
(ofce 



56 
43 
14 
154 
35 
119 
15 
91 
27 
64 
10 
46 
4 



23 
16 
7 

57 
13 
45 
4 

46 

9 

37 
3 

14 
i 



10 
ID 

35 
8 

iZ 
3 

20 
4 

16 
4 

10 



23 
17 

6 
61 
U 
47 

7 

25 
14 
11 
3 

22 



Plant Of company daed down or mowl 
tffyloyment status n Janoaiy I9M 



W other reasons 



3D 
23 
7 

110 
22 
89 
7 

57 
12 
44 

2 
15 
2 



Notmthe 
labor 
force 



Ejnpjvncnt status n laaoary 1984 
trj\plO)ftd 



Total 



10^ 
6 
3 

39 
7 

32 

34' 
5 

29 



"OGdxxa- re(« to perws whose ,06$ *«r» tost because <rf { 1) ptot cfaaijs or r»wM2) siaci mrt. or (3) fcsrtcn lor shrft aWished 



Unem- 
ployed 



Notn the 
labor 
force 



5 


16 


26 


14 


G 


7 


5 


:i 


20 


20 


6 


5 




4 


6 


4 . 




2 


'20* 


51 


44 


18 


16' 


10 


4 


10 


13 


6 


3 


4 


15 


41 


31 


13 


12 


8 


2 


5 


8 


4 


2 


3 


10 


13 


34 


12 


10 


12 




8 


15 


4 


4 


6 


10" 


5 


2D 


8 


6 


6 
1 


0 


2 


7 


3 


3 


3 


4 


31 


6 


6 


15 






2 


2 . 








36 



33 



TABLE 5.-EMPL0YMENT STATUS OF DISPLACED WORKERS BY OCCUPATION OF LOST JOB, JANUARY 

1984 

(In percQtt) 



OcQipibon o( lost |o6 


ToUl' 


ToUl 






N9( ethe 
bbof foot 


Total. 20 )W and over 


5.091 


1000 


60 1 


CO 9 


14.4 






inn n 
IW u 


74 7 


166 


88 
8,7 


Executrve, adnmstrative. and manage 




inn n 
IW u 


757 


156 


Professional spedatty 




innn 


72.9 


18.2 


89 


Technical, sales, and admtfKStratf^ support 


1 1K9 


iW u 


606 


21 1 


183 


Technicians and related suppcrt ^ 




inn n 

1 W V 


67 Q 

Of 3 


253 


68 


Sales occupations ^ 


AM 


innn 


667 


14 6 


187 


Admnistrative support inchx^g dencal 


JlC 


inn n 
IW u 


S4 1 
^ 1 


255 


20 5 


Seooce occupations ^ 


CI J 


innn 


51.0 


24 1 


24 9 


Protective savice 




inn n 


r3\ 

\ I 


(') 


(') 


Service, ejccept pmrate household and pfoteclive 




inn n 
IW u 


9o u 


CO 0 






1.042 


1000 


61.6 


26.1 


12.3 


Wech^KS and repairefs 


261 


1000 


613 


29.3 


94 


Construction trades 


315 


1000 


632 


23.8 


130 


Other precisnn production, craft and repair 


467 


100.0 


608 


258 


13.4 


Operators, fabricators, and laborers 


1,823 


100.0 


546 


31.6 


13.7 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 


1,144 


1000 


S60 


27.5 


16.5 


Transportation and material moving occupations 


324 


1000 


638 


287 


7.5 


"indWs, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers 


355 


1000 


418 


47 6 


10.6 


Construction Uborers 


55 


1000 


(') 


(') 


(') 


Other hawflers, equipment deaners, helpers, and 








47 0 


110 


latorers 


300 


100.0 


420 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


68 


1000 


(') 


(') 


(') 



» DatJ rcftt b pcnors wrth tenure o( three atnofeyt^wtiotostofWliiob t)ctw«n iiawr/ 1979 and Jiwafy 1984 becaua ^ ptiftt 
dosxp Of cx«5. dad or the jboferinwrt o( the« pcilxm or sMti 
' •otil ncJucfcs ) snti nxrbti ^66ftA report occupitioa 
> UjtJ not showm vrfxrt base ts less than 7S,000 
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TABU 5a -WORKERS 55 YEARS AND OVER WHO WERE 



Ocoviton o( tost 



ERIC 



DISPIACED ^'^^JJ^jJ^^^Jgy-'AJ^J''^ AN'' JANUARY 1984 ' BY OCCUPATION OF LOST EMPLOYMENT 

(ltep<ictd« fnxn }o6 with toon 3 )w mt, nontcfs n tfoomds) 



Total. 55 ywfs afxJovef. 
Managenal and professxxal specatty . 

Exeojtfve, admimstratw, and mana^l.. . 
Professional speoafty 

TecJmoJ, sate. 3nd adnwwtratrve SLpport. . 

Tedmioans «J reiated support 

Sate occupatJOfts 

Adountstratw support. indwJng dencal. 

Servw occupitjons 

Protectftf Sttvce 

Sefvjce, except private household and protectw 

Precojon pnxJixtioo, aaft and repair. 

Mechanics and repaircfs 

Construction trades 

Ott)ef preosjon prodoctjon. aaft and repatf 

Operatcfs, fabncators. and latoreis ... 

Machme operators. assemWers. and nspectors 

Transportation and matenai saving cccupatiofts 

Han<Jers. epyipment deancrs. helpers, and latttrers.. 









PUfit Of compjry doMd Amtj or noved 




M Other rMSoos 






Ejnptojmcfit Jtitw n janwiy 1984 










ToUl 






>i3t nt}« 
(orct 


ToUi 






lata 

fora 


Total 




Ptoyed 


Kotnthe 
Utor 
force 


939 


345 


261 


334 


568 


218 


122 


229 


371 


127 


139 


105 


127 


69 


25 


32 


71 


43 


7 


91 


56 


26 


18 




83 
43 


46 

22 


16 
9 


21 
11 


48 
23 


29 
14 


4 

3 


15 
6 


35 
20 


10 

9 


6 




217 


78 


48 


90 


118 


37 


24 


57 


98 


41 


24 




16 
104 
97 


7 

42 

29 


4 

17 
27 


4 

45 
41 


5 

69 
45 


2 

25 
10 


2 
10 
12 


0 
34 

23 


11 
35 
52 


5 

1/ 

19 


2 

/ 

15 




84 


25 


27 


30 


53 


91 


11 


£l 


31 


5 


14 




11 

73 


26 


3 
24 


8 

23 


6 

47 " 


"ii 


1 

10 


4 

17 


5 . 
25 


5 


2 
14 





180 


74 


51 


55 


122 


53 


29 


40 


57 


23 


22 




42 

50 
88 


23 
17 
33 


n 

22 
19 


8 
11 
36 


33 
27 
62 


19 
14 

19 


9 
8 
12 


5 
5 
31 


8 

23 
26 


4 

3 
14 


2 
14 
7 




325 


96 


107 


121 


198 


64 


48 


86 


126 


32 


59 


27 


208 
43 


69 
13 


56 
17 


83 
13 


125 
30 


47 

8 


21 
11 


57 
11 


83 
13 


22 
6 


35 
6 


25 


73 


14 


34 


25 


43 


9 


16 


i7 


31 


4 


18 


18 



CO 

4^ 



i t. 



CottStTuctKfl bbofta 9 2 2 5 

Ottef hATKfiea equpment deancft. hejpca and Uboren 65 12 32 21 

Farmmt forestry, and fishing. 6 2 5 



• Oiti ttfer to peraw Mo bst or Wt j |06 beode j pUnt or tares doant penruoenl Uycrt or ether smiii rMSons 

»"Oopii«r r«<« to pcnos »»ta« jots w«i tort b«aase {U pUnt desfV or novo. (2) wot, or (3) paation Of shstl Jbocshed 



TABLE 6 -DISPWCED WORKERS BY WHETHER THEY MOVED TO A DIFFERENT CITY OK COUNTY TO FIND OR TAKE ANOTHER JOB, BY AGE SEX AND CURRENT 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS, JANUARY 1984 ' ' 



Total 

Total. 20 years and over < 

25 to 54 yeai; 

25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 

55 arKl over 

Men 



25 to 34 years 
35 10 44 years 
45 to 54 ye;>rs 

55 arxJ ovef 
Wor^ 

Tot3l. ?0 years arxJ over 
25 to 54 years 

25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 

55 and 



Ajf ind s« 



369 121 92 157 



Total 






trnplofneot $tal« n jaaory 19S4 




Ontnxiloycd 


(aixx force 








Not the 
Ubor force 


4.374 


2.S37 


1.157 


660 


682 


500 


134 


48 


3.234 


2.044 


859 


332 


556 


413 


108 


31 


1.370 
1.055 
809 


864 
473 


365 
227 


141 
109 


318 
158 
80 


221 
125 
67 


71 
26 
11 


26 
6 
2 


880 


312 


246 


:2i 


53 


32 


12 


9 


2.784 


1.700 


300 


284 


519 


401 


95 


21 


2.114 


1.399 


609 


107 


440 


342 


78 




936 
671 
507 


861 
459 
324 


270 
189 
150 


50 
23 
33 


262 
117 

61 


191 
98 
54 


55 
18 
5 


16 
2 
2 


510 


191 


155 


164 


38 


24 


12 


2 


1.590 


83> 


357 


397 


163 


99 


38 


27 


1.120 


645 


250 


225 


116 


71 


30 


15 


434 
364 
303 


249 
247 
149 


94 
78 
77 


91 
5S 
76 


56 
41 
19 


30 
27 

:3 


15 
9 
6 


11 

5 



Total. 20 years and over ,78, , ,^ , _ ^ 

25 to 54 years 
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TABLE /.-WORKERS WHO LOST JOBS IN PAST 5 YEARS > BY RECEIPT OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE WHETHER BENEFITS EXHAUSTED, REASON LOST JOB, AGE AND 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS, JANUARY 1984 

(OcpJaad « from wrth tenure o( 3 years or mxt iwrrtws m ttxwsandsj 



A{e 2nd etTiployTnent sUtus 



) sexes 
AD pefsoas. 

Total, 20 years and over.., 
25 and over. 



25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years . 
45 to S4 years. ... 
55 years and ever 

Employed 

Total, 20 years and over 

25 and over 



25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years . 
45 to S4 years. ... 
55 years and over 



Unemployed 

Total, 20 years and over... 
25 and over 




25 to 34 years .. .. 

35 to 44 years 

45 to S4 years. .. 
55 years and over 

Not in the latw force: 

Total, 20 years and over 



lost I jc^ n U$t 5 yean 


Plant or company dosed dwr or moved 


A8 other reasons 






Received 






RecetvGd 






Reoetved 






wenploy- 


Exhi"sted 


Total 


unemploy' 


Exhausted 


Total 


unemptoy- 


Exhausted 


Total 


ment 


benefits 




ment 


benefits 




ment 


benefits 




benefits 






benefits 






benefits 




5,091 


3,497 


1,670 


2,492 


1,589 


755 


2,599 


1.908 


915 


4,749 


3,327 


1,604 


2,331 


1.5)9 


732 


2.418 


1.807 


01 c 




1,1/0 




ft'* 




CIO 


967 


724 


331 


1,218 


869 


416 


542 


352 


173 


675 


517 


243 


900 


652 


330 


496 


323 


152 


404 


328 


178 


939 


629 


314 


568 


391 


195 


371 


238 


120 


3058 


1,973 


802 


1,547 


S04 


357 


1,512 


1.068 


445 


2,818 


1,855 


760 


1.415 


845 


341 


1.403 


1,010 


J10 

41o 


1,089 




cob 




CIO 


111 
111 


DUD 




175 


837 


558 


241 


402 


252 


109 


434 


306 


132 


547 


371 


156 


311 


185 


68 


236 


186 


88 


345 


205 


76 


218 


132 


53 


127 


73 


24 


1,299 


1,043 


541 


509 


390 


203 


791 


653 


338 


1,230 


1,006 


528 


487 


384 


199 


743 


622 


329 


435 


337 


172 


163 


124 


61 


272 


212 


112 


293 


245 


128 


98 


67 


43 


195 


178 


85 


241 


20fi 


in 


105 


88 


46 


136 


118 


71 


261 


218 


lin 


122 


104 


49 


139 


114 


61 


733 


481 


327 


437 


294 


195 


295 


187 


132 



TABLE 7 -WORKERS WHO LOST JOBS IN PAST 5 YEARS 



> BY RECEIPT OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE WHETHER BENEFITS EXHAUSTED, REASON LOST JOB AGE AND 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS, JANUARY 1984-Continued 

(Olspijced « from jo{5 iMth tewre c< 3 yon or more, nomberj n ttwsiwis) 





Lost a job n Usl 5 ym 


Plant Of coffipany closed (town or moved 




AH other reasons 




Age inS empioymeflt stJtus 


Total 


benefits 


Exhausted 
bemfrts 


Total 


Reocftifld 
unemploy- 
TOrtt 
benefits 


Exhausted 
benefrts 


Total 


Recenwl 
unemptoy 

RKflt 

benefrts 


Exh«g6d 
benefits 


25 3nd over 


701 


466 


316 


428 


290 


192 


273 


176 


124 


25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years . 

45 lo 54 years 

55 years and ow 


167 

88 

112 

334 


120 
66 
74 

206 


85 
47 
56 
128 


78 
42 
80 
229 


53 
33 
50 
154 


41 
21 
37 
94 


90 
46 
32 
105 


67 
33 
24 
52 


45 
25 
19 
35 



1 "fkviiwt'' «wr»« Zi^ JiJl lL^ * "^K- Pwmawfit layofi Of other ssmflar reasoos 

Displaced fefefs to Cffsoos «te jobs we lost because o( (1) m dosmgs or movts. (2) slack mi, or (3) or shrfi abolfthed 
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TABLE 8.-CHARACTERiSIlCS OF NEW JOB OF DISPLACED WORKERS WHO LOST FULL-TIME WAGE AND SALARY JOBS AND WERE REEMPLOYED IN JANUARY 1984 BY 

INDUSTRY OF LOST JOB 

(In thousands] 



FiA-time wage and ssSaor fot) 



Industry of lost fob 



Total 

reemployed Part time 
January 1984 



brnnss reUtrve to those of tot fot) 



Total* 



20 percen! or 
nwe tfkm 



Below, but 
withm 20 
percent 



Equator 
abow, but 
wtthn 20 

percent 



20 percent or 
more above 



Self, 
efnployment or 
other ful-time 

|ob 



Total wtw lost fuli-time wage and salary )o6s ^ 



ConstnjctKxi . . 

Manufactunng 

Durable goods 

Pnmary metal industries. . . . 

Steel ' 

Other pnmary metals 

Fabricated metal products 

Wachinery, except electrical 
ElectrKal machinery .... 
Transportation equipment. . 
Automobtles.. . . 
Other transportation equipment 

Nondurable goods 

Transportation and public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance and service industries 

PuNjc admirwtration 

Other industries * 



2,841 


357 


2.266 


621 


320 


571 


533 


218 


253 


76 


199 


48 


30 


47 


61 


28 


1,418 


151 


1.2D0 


366 


171 


286 


247 


67 


954 


106 


797 


281 


102 


181 


155 


51 


98 


14 


77 


40 


5 


22 


5 


7 


78 


14 


59 


33 


3 


14 


5 


4 


20 ... 




18 


7 


2 


9 




2 


102 


12 


81 


30 


6 


21 


16 


9 


244 


17 


215 


77 


34 


39 


40 


12 


94 


10 


84 


26 


12 


14 


22 




219 


30 


174 


66 


22 


42 


34 


14 


HI 


19 


115 


43 


16 


21 


26 


7 


77 


11 


59 


23 


6 


21 


8 


7 


464 


45 


403 


85 


69 


105 


92 


16 


191 


15 


154 


40 


22 


44 


27 


22 


399 


72 


296 


61 


41 


79 


85 


31 


378 


58 


270 


59 


35 


83 


74 


50 


48 


4 


42 


11 


5 


7 


18 


2 


153 


31 


104 


36 


16 


24 


22 


18 



• Indjdes persons wtw did not report eamsngs on lost |0b 

> Data refer to perm with tenure of three or more years wt» tot or left a fuil-time wage and salary |0b between }imt>i 1379 and January 19S4 because of punt ctonss, or moves, siad worK or thetr positJOfts or shtfts itn abotehed 
» btJudes Wast furnaces, steefwlts, rofimj and fntshtng mA, arxJ iron and steel foundries 

* Includes a smafl number Mt» dxi not report industry 
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CO 



(In Itttusaods) 



im^Uy of test 



TotJl 

rwnplowd Part tirw 
Janwfy 1984 



Total 55 years and over wtw lost full-time wage and salaiy /obs - 

Construction 

Manufacturing " " ' ' ] 

Oorable goods 

Pnmaiy metal industries 

Steel » .... 

Fabricated inetal products 

Machinery, except electrKal 

[iectrxal machinery 

Transportatwn eqyipmefit... 

Autoriwbfles 

Other transportation equipment 

Nondurat)le goods .... 
Transportation and puNic utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade . 

Finance and service industnes 

PuWic administration |, _ ^ 

Other ifxJustries * 



312 



27 
154 
97 



25 
10 



57 
23 
48 
45 
5 

10 



5 

?7 
18 



17 
15 



FuHyne wajt and salary fb 



Total' 



20 peottit Of 
more Monv 



rtUtrve to those test |ob 



Below, tut 
percent 



[Qualor 
above, but 
wthxt 20 

pcfcefit 



Self. 

cmp*oyineflt or 

other full time 
20 percent or job 
more atwe 



222 



26 



66 



22 
117 
69 



25 
19 



1 

19 



6 

34 
23 



6 
14 
11 



48 
18 
29 
25 
2 



2 



2 



0 
10 
10 



I Persw dk) not report earmnp on tost job ' " 



TABLE 9 -DISTRIBUTION OF lABOR FORCE STATUS IN CURRENT MONTH OF MEN 35 YEARS AND OVER WHO WERE UNEMPLOYED IN PRIOR MONTH. ANNUAL AVERAGES, 

SELECTED YEARS, 1979-84 



(In percent] 

















Stilus n current fnonth 


















1979 






1S82 




19S3 






1934 








UnoDployed 


Kottn 
Ubcr force 


Empkiyed 


UnempltTyed 




Unempl^ 


Notm 
labor force 


E/nployed 


Unemployed 


Notn 
labor force 


35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years . . 

65 years and m 




335 

289 

239 

167 


5/5 
583 
58 2 
500 


8.9 
128 
17.9 
333 


23.2 
238 
19.0 
17.1 


690 
67.9 
67.8 
42.9 


7.7 22.2 
8 5 20.0 
13.2 162 
400 133 


n.l 
71.6 
708 
493 


66 
8.4 
130 
373 


25.4 
253 
20.2 
17 5 


64.9 
64.2 
651 
47 4 


9.7 
10.5 
14.7 
35.1 
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TABLE lO.-EXPECTED DURATION OF COMPLETED SPELLS OF UNEMPLOYMENT FOR ALL m<imm 



txpeded &n\m d unemploymenl (n wwkj) 



1982 1983 m J97S 1982 1983 



19S4 



65 years over ... 1 . '« ^^'l 
'''' '.S 82 17.2 15 1 20 2 15.9 

wwnpioyrt pefsora n month (t-1) beconm/ ««£3^ mtJ^ff S^Hf t HJ^^hJi and UN « tht numbers o( 

o«if'"'-5°^*^^'*- *^hank you, Mr. Ziegler, and I notified the 

m^^'oMX^^'' who represents fhe ItepaJ^ 

for quests" ^"^'^ f^'' ^r^^i^g. ^ av2Fabb 

Dr. Sandell, would you proceed, please. 

STATEMENT OF DR STEVEN SANDELL. PROJECT niRFrrnn va 
TIONAL EMPLOYMENT POLICY AND OLDER AMeKS?* 
TIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY * ^' 

am^Dr^sS^sJilS^^'™^ °f the committee. I 

am ur. bteven handell, an economist, on the staff of the National 

s?orPrS2ct^'n^Z&f"^ and direct?;' of the SSmt 

c^s National Employment Policy and Older Ameri- 

m^ef n?nhlJ!^'c opportunity to testify today about the labor 
ri'tlcfiSSTeirVob^^^^ "^'^ ^""^ -hich 

unS the J^lvSj^t'^^ Ploy^^ent Policy, authorized 

SJSnmpnV ^ Partnersip Act, is an independent Federal 

in tvfp^r^; ^'^^^'^ the President and the 

. u?^? °^ employment and training policy, 
and suVrSr^^r ^^^3'. the Commission hi conducted 
and supported research to examine the experiences of varioM 
«ou^ in the labor force. The committee shouKpleIsS Slhe 
ammission IS now turning its attention to chejigSs in the woA- 
ttnll'c^orpe'tS"* ^-hnological change and in'creasedtSa- 
ft,?® Commission has recently completed a 2-year examination of 

SliciSteff* fr^^VL^ll^'"^^ ^^^ZZenl 
policies that affect them. With the support of the Deoartment of 

Ubor's Employment and Training A(&istration, wrSor^f 

thetti^^btl. '^^"'""^ '^"^^ some'oFKt 

8tidie7L^*ifplfl*^ ™y written testimony, a description of these 
^- 1 ^ ^ ® summary of research the Ck)mmission soor^ 
sored on displaced workers in general. """«xon spon 

Let me first establish a context for discussing the oroblems and 
important policy issues concerning displaced olfer wo?keiTo?n. 
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derstand the problems, as well as the policy solutions in the older 
worker area, it is useful to keep in mind some prototypical older 
workers. 

First, there are average Joes and Janes. That is, mainstream in-, 
dividuals whose earnings increase normally over their working 
years, peaking in their fifties, and leveling off at the end of their 
working lives, prior to an anticipated period of retirement. 

Second, average persons who experience unanticipated midlife 
events, such as mcgor health or disability problems, or the loss of a 
long-held job, that disrupt this pattern. 

Third, there are disadvantaged individuals. People who have 
struggled all their lives and have histories of intermittent employ- 
ment and low earnings, and often, face severe labor market prob- 
lems as they reach old age. 

In considering policies to alleviate problems of older displaced 
workers, as well as other older workers, four conclusions from the 
Commission s research, bear emphasis. 

First, older workers are significantly less likely than younger 
workers to lose their jobs, or become disp)c*jed. Although workers 
45 and over, are ^>out 31 percent of the labor force, they, are only 
about 20 percent of job losers. 

Greater seniority probably affords older workers protection 
against dislocation or job loss in general, compared to their young- 
er counterparts. 

However, when job loss does occur, the results can be devastat- 
ing, sometimes making the difference between economic hardship 
and a secure retirement. 

Second, the consequences of job loss are more serious for older 
workers than younger ones in specific wayo. Older workers stay un- 
employed longer. They experience a greater drop in pay when they 
find a new job. They are more likely to retire than ooth younger 
job losers, and older workers who do not lose their jobs. 

Third, while age discrimination is an important cause of these 
problems, other factors contribute significantly. Characteristics 
such as education and previous work experience are related to the 
employment consequences of losing one's job. For example, the fact 
that older men have, on average, lower education and poorer 
health than younger men, makes the avercige duration of their job 
search longer. 

Furthermore, the greater drop in pay for older workers who lose 
their jobs is largely due to their greater loss of seniority and firm 
specific skills, useful on the old job, for which the new employers 
are not willing to pay. 

For example, workers who were age 60 v/hen they lost their job, 
averaged more than 11 years of job tenure. These workers experi- 
ence an average wage loss of 6 percent. Workers who were a^es 45 
through 49, average 6 years of job tenure when they lost their job, 
and had an average 3-percent loss in wages. Because most older 
workers who were forced to change jobs, lost more seniority in the 
job change, the drop in average hourly earnings on a new job, is 
greater than the drop for younger workers in similar situations. 

The fourth important finding is that drops in pay, duration of 
unemployment, and the likelihood of premature retirement are 
greater when there are adverse conditions in the local and national 
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economy. Regional decline probably is a more important factor 
than industry or occupational loss, in causing severe problems to 
dislocated worker in finding work at comparable wages to their 
previous job. 

In other words, if the local economy is relatively strong, and un- 
employment rates are generally low, dislocated workers are more 
hkeiy to find new work with other employers at comparable wages. 
This IS especially true if the workers' industry is basically healthy, 
loclly, ^ .t iB o„., the woAe„. employ, .ha. is having difflcu,. 

These findings point to three conclusions that are important for 
policymakers to understand. 

First, it is undeniable that age discrimination exists in the labor 
market, and that vigorous enforcement of the Age Discrimination 
m Employment Act, is essential. 

Second, many of the labor market problems of older Americans, 
job lo^rs or not, are grounded in causes other than age discrimina- 
tion. So, even if age discrimination is completely elimmated from 
the labor market, many older workers would contmue to experi- 
ence employment problems. 

Third, employment policies and programs must treat these other 
unportant causes of labor market problems directly. 

In concluding, let me emphasize that while a dynamic economy 
implies that some firms will close and some unemployment will 
occur, m the tradeoffs that mevitably must be made in developmg 
national economic policy, Federal policymakers should recognize 
the often hidden, but substantial long-term costs to the economy, 
and to older mdividuals that result from mduced retirement, 
caused by high unemployment. 

Therefore, the National Commission for Employment Policy, rec- 
ommends that the Federal Government establish a new priority for 
employment m the development of its overall economic policy. The 
Commission recognizes that older workers who lose their jobs often 
face special difficulty. It recommends that Job Training Partner- 
ship Act programs, and other job trainmg programs, should seek to 
provide special assistance to older job losers, with an emphasis on 
systematic assessment of their strength m terms of job experience 
and long developed skills, so that training can be provided to mini- 
mize loss of wages in new employment. 

The labor market problems of displaced older workers are seri- 
ous. As I indicated m my written testhnony, there are several 
policy directions that Government and private sector policymakers 
can take, that will not only benefit the older worker, but will bene- 
fit those businesses that hire them. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify today. I would be happy to 
elaborate on these policy recommendations or respond to any ques- 
tions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Sandell follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Dr. Steven H. San dell, Project Director, National Em- 
ployment PoucY AND Older Americans National Commission for Employment 

POUCY 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I am Dr. Stever Sandell, an econo- 
mist on the staff of the National Commission for Employment Policy and director of 
the commission's Project on National Employment Policy and Older Americans. 

The National Commission for Employment Policy, authorized under the Job 
Training Partnership Act, is an independent Federal Government agency charged 
with advising the President and the Congress in the area of employment and train- 
ing policy. Since itf establishment in 1973, the commission has conducted and sup- 
ported research to examine the experiences of various groups in the labor force, in- 
cluding blacks, Hispanics. youth, women, and dislocated workers. While keeping up 
to date on special problems in the work force, the commission is now turning its 
attention to changes in the workplace brought about by technological change and 
increased international competition. The focus is on the employment impact of 
these changes. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today about the labor market problems 
of displaced old^.r workers and policies which might address their problems. The 
commission has r >cently completed a 2-year examination of the employment situa- 
tion of older Amei 'cans (defined for this project as 45 years £md older) and employ- 
ment policies that tfTect them. With support from the employment and training ad- 
ministration of the Department of Labor, we sponsored 15 research studies carefully 
designed to fill some gaps in the knowledge base. I have attached to my written tes- 
timony a description of these studies as well as a summary of research the commis- 
sion sponsored on displaced workers. 

Let me first establish a context for discussing the problems and important policy 
issues concerning displaced older workers. To understand the problems as well as 
the policy solutions in the older worker area, it is useful to keep in mind some pro- 
totypical older workers: 

First, these are average Joes and Janes; that is, mainstream individuals whose 
earnings increase normally over their working years, peaking in their fifties and 
leveling off at the end of their working lives, prior to an anticipated period of retire- 
ment. 

Second, average persons can experience unanticipated mid-life events, such as 
major health or disability problems or the loss of a long held job, that disrupt the 
average pattern. 

Third, there are disadvantaged Joes or Janes, people who have struggled all their 
lives. They have histories of intermittent employment and low earnings and often 
have severe labor market problems as they reach old age. 

In considering policies to alleviate the employment problems of older displaced 
workers as well as other cider workers, four conclusions from the commission's re- 
search bear emphasis: 

(1) Older workers are significantly less likely then younger workers to lost their 
jobs or become displaced. However, when job loss does occur, the lesults can be dev- 
astating, sometimes making the difference between economic hardship and a secure 
retirement. 

(2) The consequences of job loss are more serious for older workers than younger 
ones in specific ways, th jy stay unemployed longer; the^ experience a greater in pay 
\/hen they finU o new job; they are more likely to retire than both younger job 
losers and older workers who do not lose their jobs. And they usually stay retired. 

(3) The greater drop m pay for older workers is largely due to their greater loss of 
seniority and firm-specific skills useful on the old job for which the new employers 
are not willing to pay. 

(4) Wage loss, duration of unemployment, and the likelihood of premature retire- 
ment and greatier when there are adverse conditions in the local £uid national econo- 
my. 

These findings point to three conclusions that are important for policymakers to 
understand: 

First, it is undeniable that age discrimination exists in the labor market and that 
vigorous enforcement of the Age Discrimination in Employment Act by the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission is essential. 

Second, many of the labor market problems of older Americans—job Icwers or 
not— are grounded in causes other than age discrimination. So even if age discrimi- 
nation is completely eliminated from the labor market, many older workers would 
continue to experience employment problems. 
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JSvirsrtp^srm,^^^^^^^^^^^^ -po^' 

01 WORKERS AND JOB LOSS 

f>.^w"f]^„°'**u'" &Te \esa likely to lose their jobs than younger workcra. 

° ^ ^'«"y a long-held job, can have devastating a.nsl^uenw8 for 
itomf burr:;at'-hJvL"3?^P^*^ 1^ ^ ™P"^ not Only th^l^or™ 
itebmL ?n retLminf h^S^"'"'*.^''"^" ^r"-" hanbhip and financial 

t^it. retirement based on the accumulation of pension and social securitv 

pTa-^^'^f ^n,n.oXn?n^ ^ ^^^^""^ '""^ the'^led'dwS tTorke^ 
wnose place ot employment or occupation is permanent y el jninated Let mp firsi 

Tfh'.^'^'" "job loeera" and "jis™aced worked" s^dthelnZitude 

« S ''^'^orjes- About two-thirds of the unemployed in January 19M oS<»t 
ih r^Z 'fT^^'^- About 2 million individuals. on^fouSi of the 

job l^rs, had been working in declining industries or occupatiorTs and wuld be con^ 

S^;^"!"? L'o.l7 "'^r'l"^ Congr^ional^Budget'^rStte^t^ 
tor tnis period. Although it is possible to use other criteria, these nrovide some idpn 
of the magnitude of the overalfpoblem of displaced workera ^ 

Older workers are substantially less likely to lose their jobs or become disnlaced 
than younger workers Although workere 45 and over areTout 31 ^^nfof ?he 
labor force, they are only about 20 percent of job losers. ^ 
■ 45 and older comprise 20.5 percent of the individuals who lost thpW 

jobs in declining industries or occupatio.is even though they "re more lik^v th^ 
roThJlv '''fT^ be employed in these industries and occuLttons G^'t^r Lnio^ 
ni^oS^na ^^^^ '""''^^'^ protcction against dislocadon or job loss in gener- 
al compared to their vounger counterparts, juu luss HI gener 

However, when olSer workers do lose their jobs, they oft*-!* face serious labor 

TJ^^.Z'^rr^ *^ '^J^ °f '^"^ P^"0"« job. InX? woilds Tf thf S ^nomy 
are 1 kr^finrne™^^?^^^ '^'f' ^'^'^^^ 'o^. disloSTo?kr« 

The t ke7st'd'^t'.J^'^ ,having'^difri=X l^! ^p^',^^! L"nom/^l 

The characteristics of older job losers 

■'Ob losers can bs found at ev<>ry cducat'onal level, thev havo less 
schooling on average than older -.vorkere In general. CollegrgrSt^ are 
larly un^errepresented and blue-ocMar wo.Kere are haXlu?^ jo^l^ th^S 
ers m other occupations. For example, one-lialf , f eil older i^eTorke^, were 
craftsworkers operati- and laborera from 1966 through 1978?but Ih^ZZ^- 
nfrrJ^^r"J^r "^-'l^ban ',0 perr- nt of the male job Wre. ' ^ 
fVf^^-'^'r'^" personal charficteristics of job ioters ages 22 through 44 

?win ^Tunl'rL'nMp^wn"^" ''^ are 'similar toTd^7e?S 

tween younger and older workers ^ , cneral. Older mnle job lojers h^tve leas jyJiinn- 
tioii, are niore likely to be white, h., e health p".,Tmi, havfm^t^- m 

Sb r<^« Si^^lIr?v'Tir ■^'^l «Pt slightly hief-.r anniJlI^S^tha^^L'^^rr 
f '""lar'y. old^'f female lob losers also have less education than vouneer 
SenL tefem^^^^ ofd are equally likely to be white andh^ve* hX 

proDiems. umer female job losers had longer tenure on their but th'v 'md 
lower wMtes and were more likely to have cleric and iobi Md 1^ Hkil.'.^^^ 
have proTessional or technical occGpatiSSs than younger f^l^lt S b^.L ^ 
Job loss and length of unemployment 
When older workers l(»e their jobs, they are likely to remain unemnloved loni/er 
r?nH"^"^°K''^"- of older male j-bb losers tak"^ 20 wX 

^h ?rLV^.^°l^"t^^'^ ^''^ 13 weeks or more for 50 percent of X,ger ;^k 
franrhlVTnlHpr^f**' « "'."^.i^sion^ppmK.red studv of employment Sw .^ 
tranw, hal. of older female job losers take at least 21 weeks to find new u,n4\^,ir 
pared with 16 weeks for hal j" of younger female jrt. lose™ """^ 
»i„ „ */ 'II^' ''Ju ^"^J- °^ on the potential length of uneniployment may t > 

STdroVoS? of t?fe fcn7j"?K'"%'^ job'l^.l"are mVr; 

iiKeiy K, arop out ot the labor force than their younger counterparts. Taking the 
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relationship of age and the probability of dropping out of the labor force into ac- 
count, older job losers face potentially longer periods of unemployment than young- 
er job losers. 

Since characteristics such as education and previous work expenence may be re^ 
lated te the employment consequences of losing one's job, it is imjportant to take 
these factors into account before reaching conclusions about the effects of age and 
job loes on the employment problems of older workers. The resulte of such analysis 
indicate that the effects of age are different for men and women. 

Among older male job losers, black men, men with health problems, and those 
with less formal education are likely to remain unemployed longer than otherwise 
similar male job losers. The fact that older men have, on average, lower education 
and poorer heialth than younger men makes the average duration of their job search 
longer. 

However, being older seems to affect the length of women s unemployment even 
after other factors are taken into account This could be an indication of age dis- 
criminaticn in hiring against older women. 

Previous earnings can affect the length of time peopl*^ look for new jobs because, 
quite naturally, they often try to find jobs that pay as well bl or better thi'x their 
previous jobs. To Uie extent that employers are unwilling to meet the salary de- 
mands of job losers, these persons will remain unemployed until they lower their 
earnings expectations. Thus, the previous earnings of older workers can become a 
barrier to finding employment if their earnings expectations are unrealistic. This is 
the crux of the personal dilemma facing older displaced workers. Realisn' about job 
prospects may diminish the hope for a comfortable future that the worker -^ticipat- 
ed, and it is painful for program operators to describe the predicament anc under- 
mine these individuals' hopes. Assistance for older job lo*»er8 that focuses on devel- 
oping more realistic expectations of the labo** market, nevertheless, might encour- 
age more displaced workers to take advantage of training opportunities. Realistic 
expectations may also reduce the amount of time older job losers spend seeking jobs 
that pav them what they earned on their previous jobs and that are unavailable in 
local 'abor markets. 

Job hiii and earnings 

Although older job losers take longer than younger people to fmd their next jobs, 
and some older job losers experience large reductions in pay on their new jobs, other 
do not. They may have had low pay previously or they may possess skills that are 
readily transferable to new jobs. Earnings reductions are greatest among older 
workers who are looking for work durii»g poor labor market conditions, who have 
substantial nontransferrable skills and knowledge associated with seniority, or are 
age 65 and older. 

Wage losses appear to be largest in unfavorable labor market conditions. In a 
commission-sponsored study o^ ^nen age v'^ and older who lost their jobs between 
1966 and 1978, the average loes u. eamin^^ on suboequent jobs was 8.5 percent 
Older workera* who lost their jobs between 1966 and 1969, £. period of relatively low 
unemployment, generally did not experience a wage loes. Howr*vor, older workers 
wuo \{-rt their jobs in a oeriod of higher unemployment, between ^969 through 1978, 
Gxpenanced an average v.Hife loes of 6 percent on their next iobe, and these individ- 
uels had also averaged ^J^ears more of seniority than the job losers during the lov/ 
unemployment period. Thus, In times of low unemployment, a high demand for 
workers appear^ to compensate for the loss of seniority. Conversely, job loss in peri- 
ods of high unemployment results L \ greater earnings loss because affected workers 
have greater seniority and correspon hng\y higher wage losses. 

The drop in pay was greater for older workerc thai younger job losers— but tlus 
does not necessarily reflect ag<^ disci imination. In the atudy, 90 percent of the job 
losers' wage losses were explained by the nontransferability of tne workers' firm- 
specific skills and knowledge or seniority, rlrm-specific skilb refer to the knowled^^e 
and skills presumed useful only to a specific employer. While most employers are 
willing to pay more to workers who 'know the ropes," a new employer often is not 
willing to pay for seniority earned and firm-specific experience gained in a previous 
job. 

Because older workers have more seniority than younger workers, and thus more 
firm-specific skills, their loss in ::v<%rage hourly earnings from one job to the next is 
correspondingly greater. For example, workers in the study just cited who were age 
60 when they lost their jobs avercged more than 11 years of job tenure; these work- 
ers experienced an average wage loss of 6 percent Workers who were ages 45 
through 49 averaged 6 years of job tenure when they lost their ^'obs; they had on 
average a 3 percent loss in wages. Because most cider workers wro were forced to 
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Dlaintl hv^J«^«- r-^'*'' .«?"»"^ .Iwses for persons over 6S than could be « 

job loeers. For instance, workers over 65 who returaed to work were mo^ liiroiJ*^ 
4&4li:jC^^i ""^'^ """^ wt?:?&TSe"S 
*/o6 toss and retirement 

age whVttr-'^t'^tTi^n?^ ' p''^ "^^r "'^ «^ '"'^^^ "O^k^" of the same 

^obs or If conditions had proved n.„.c pn.pitioTL S?a new one As fr^u^^^^^ 
ten^ofW'S^e l^Tote'^^lT"" ^5^* long-ter^fc^teTor l^he^no"^; ^ 

POUCY IMPUCATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Economic policy and older workers 

t^rm'^&1i°.%^- ^ P'^-^^ ionsideraZriTngTerto 
unSol^ren?' "^^^^^"1"^ that some firms close and some 

Employment policy and older workers 

SZSfe^'SSSi'-.— ^^^^^ 

The commission recommends continued and vurorous enforcement of fhp 
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older job losers with an emphasis on systematic assessment of their strengths in 
terms of job experience and long-developed skills so that training can be provided to 
minimize loss of wages in new employment. Such assessments should be specifically 
emphasized in programs designed to serve the needs of dislocated workers such as 
those under title III of the act 

The commission recommends that realistic adjustment counseling should be pro- 
vided to older individuals whose jobs have been eliminated, e^oecially in poor labor 
markets, and who as a result may have to change occupations or accept somewhat 
lower wages in order to continue working. Such assistance, especially when provided 
while the worker is receiving unemployment insurance, could help reduce spells of 
unemployment, ensure that retraining is undertaken faster, and improve the em- 
ployment prospects of older job losers. 

Although employer actions are critical to the improvement of the employment sit^ 
uation of older workers, many older workers have a need for training and other 
services that cannot be adequately addressed by employers alone. Thus, Government 
has an important training and employment role to play. As a general rule, older 
workers can be sua^sfuUy served by existing public job training programs as long 
as proper attention is paid to older individums* needs. The commission found that 
CSomprehensive Employment and Training Act programs were generally successful 
in training and placing older workers in private s ector employment Although older, 
eligible persons were less likely to participate in CETA than younger adults, a sub- 
stantial part of the difference is accounted for by factors other than age, such as the 
fact that many older eligible individuals were retired and had no interest in taking 
further training for employment. The experience of older workers who are served 
under the Job Training Partnership Act can also be successful. 

The commission recommends that older workers who are eligible and desire train- 
ing should be given equitable access to JTPA regular (title II) training programs 
and those established for displaced workers under title III of the act. In recruiting 
and training older workers, training prcgiam operators should make special provi- 
sion for factors such as health problems that impede older workers' participation in 
training programs. 

The commission recommends that funding levels for the Job Training Partnership 
Act should be increased, because fewer than 10 percent of all eligible low-income 
individuals and dislocated workers, including those individuals age 45 and over, can 
be served with the current funds. 

Many older job losers wish to work part time or in new occupations. They often 
have experience, skills, and talents that go unused because they have difficulty find- 
ing appropriate work. Specialized placement services for older workers have proved 
to be successful in a number of areas of the country. 

The commission recommends that specialized job placement services to meet the 
unique needs of older workers should be developed and supported as a part of the 
regular operations of publicly supported employment and training agencies, includ- 
ing those funded under the Job Training Partnership Act, the Senior Community 
S^>rvice Employment Program, the Wagner-Peyser Act (job service), as well as other 
S*ate and local agencies. 

There are many examples of employer programs and age neutral personnel prac- 
tices that other companies can adapt to combat age discrimination and to increase 
employment opportunities for older workers, especially those inviduals approaching 
conventional retirement age. Employer actions that simultaneously meet company- 
specific business needs and the training and employment needs of older workers are 
critical to the improvement of their employment opportunities. 

The commission recommends that Federal iigencies such as the U.S. Department 
of Labor, the U.S. Administration on Aging as well as State and local governments 
should promote the adoption of innovative employer-sponsored programs and prac- 
tices for older workers through the dissemination of information on successful ef- 
forts in this area. 

The commission has contributed to improving the employment conditions for 
older workers by publishing two guides containing information about successful 
public sector and employer-sponsored programs and practices. Older workers em- 
ployment comes of age: practice and potential is a strategy development guide writ^ 
ten for private sector, local and public sector, and community organization person- 
nel. A Practitioner's Guide for Training Older Workers is a technical assistance 
handbook written for persons involved in developing and running programs using 3 
percent set-aside funds for persons 55 and over under the Job Training Partnership 
Act. 
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CONCLUSION 



uinl'/oTma? the opportunity to t«tify and would be happy to respond to any ques- 



Ni:T,oNA^^n^5^J°"'^ ^"JS ^™ American«-Rkearch Sponsored by 
TOE WA'noNAL Commission tor Employment Poucv and toe Employment amb 
Training Adminiotrahon or the U.S. Department op Labor '^^^^'^^ 

"^'{w^ Effects of 1983 Changes in Ennloyer Health Plan Medicare Payment 

th^SToT-TEra^? wp^^'^^f Djf .ri^in^tion in Employment Act resulting from 
JfrJ^^ ■ ^'i'^A were analyzed in terms of costs to private employers and the 
effecte on pnvate employment fhe Amendments were designed toXft Se^t of 

Sl^ -nfr.h^n ^'"■'^'"./i^ ^ 69 mST^o employ^ tth 

Thechanges Should liave little effect on the aggregate employment of "Xr 
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'^AnUri^f SJil'-^i?!^ m'T= ^ Study of a High Tech Firm". Paul J. 
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tive public /private organizations. Regulatory policies, administrative changes, and 
experimentation with new models of employment assistance have already estab- 
lished a framework on which further efforts can be built. The need is to promote 
more systematic policy change that is sensitive to the conditions facing business and 
t> better link the older worker with labor market opportunities. 

"Older Workers' Responses to Job Displeceing and the Assistance Provided by the 
Employment Service", Terry R. Johnson et al., SRI International. 
The study identifies the types of older workers who become displaced and exam- 
ines the role of the U.S. Employment Service in assisting displaced older workers 
Detailed interview data, combined with ES agency records on services provided, 
were the data set used for the analvsis. The displaced older workers appears to be 
somewhat more advantaged than other job seekers in terms of demographic charac- 
terists and previous employment histories, but displaced older workers tend to have 
somewhat poorer subsequent reemployment experiences. They fare no better than 
other unemployed older workers. The characteristics of displaced older workers with 
successful reemployment experiences include more education (having at least a high 
school diploma), not being a mandatory ES registrant (not registering to receive un- 
employment insurance benefits), and living in a location with low unemployment 
rates. The authors make several recommendations, including special assistance to 
displaced older workers who are less educated or who are forced to leave long-held 
jobs. They suggest that improved job referral services for older workers should be a 
primary ES goal. 

"Older Workers in the Market for Part-Time Employment'*, James M. Jondrow et 
al.. Center for Naval Analysis. 
After consulting a number of data sets and entertaining a number of hypotheses, 
Jondrow and his associates concluded that employers find part-time workers any 
age to be more costly per hour and less productive than full-time workers oi the 
same age. As a result, employers offer part-time workers a lower wag:e relative to 
full-time workers. For older workers, this prospect of low compensation for part- 
time work appears to be less appealing than full retirement, thus discouraging them 
from activley pursuing part-time Jol^. Reducing social insurance taxes, removing 
the Social Security earnings limit, or offering subsidies all appear to be ineffective 
in drawing more older persons mto part-time jobs. Since older persons themselves 
resist part-time work, the authors suggest that Federal policy initiatives in this area 
are unnecessary. 

"Multiple Liability? A Survey and Synthesis of Research Literature Pertaining to 
Labor Market Problems of Selected Groups of Older Workers", Andrew I. 
Kohen, James Madison University. 
Research literature on three possible sources of double jeopardy for older workers 
(being black, being female, or being handicapped) focuses primarily on earnings and 
joblessness as measures of labor market success or failure. Most of the studies sur- 
veyed do not show that the lower earnings or higher unemployment experienced by 
blacks as compared with whites grow worse at later stages of the life cycle. For 
older female workers, this foim of double jeopardy is responsible for comapratively 
lower earnings and higher unemployment. For older handicapped workers, the few 
studies done also show double jeopardy. The survey and 83mthesis of existing re- 
search indicates the clear need for theoretical and empirical research directed ex- 
plicitly at the questions of mulitple jeopardy of older vorkers. 

"A Human Resource Management Perspective on Work Alternatives for Older 
Americans", Carolyn E. JPaul Andrus Gerontology Cienter, University of South- 
ern California. 

Twenty-five coir'.anies that have become nationally known for their progressive 
polices targeted toward retirement-age workers were surveyed. Among formal per- 
sonnel programs, labor pools for part-time wcik assignments and phased retirement 
were more often used (and publicized), while job-sharing, training/retraining, and 
job recruitr '^nt were less often uses. Jjb redesign and job transfer tended to occur 
informally rather than formally. Public policies nave stimulated the creation of job 
options, shaped their structure, and influenced their utilization by older workers. 
Management decisions to implement options were influenced by the culture of the 
organization, the need for the option in the workplace, the character of labor-man- 
agement relations, and business conditions. Older worker civilization of employment 
options was influenced by managment s communication of option availability, com- 
pensation and employee benefit provisions, and Federal employment policy legula- 
tions. The findings suggest the need for govememnt marketing strategies to ' sell" 
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nIIJEi^^!?l^''"l"^ to employers, unions, and older persons. Two federal Policies 
least four major barners to continued effective employment: nSve sS^^ fn 

f^FP) 'r^^^^^ Senior Community Service Employment Proeram 

tion between agS the nrolXitv'of HriJ '^^Ji- ^ ^clear negative a^ocia- 
Dortion of «a-^P^- Ji. iL^™ . y . ""'^ participation, the est mated pro- 
J ^ eligibles nses also with age. During the Droftram vear 1980-81 

n-RrSlf Zflfm ZZ.^'^-^ PfST.' ^f.'^'^^ eliJblefSTpa't^ 
particiSb S^EP. ^^"^ ^'^ (^-^^ P««=«"' those eligible) 

'''^is^st:,i^LYi^.X'i^^^^^ ^^'^^ ^'-^^ ^^'^ 

P^ni^SXpl^tll^UtSSo^^^^^^^^^^ 

StTthrwirS^b^'' senirityjn the p^^aS^enTjob S^n^ 

Ovemll 'L concede t^CS? ^'}<^ Pa^-time than younger workei^^ 

K m5eLrke«1^^^45^ ^"<1-' 'he wages of dis- 

"^"PoHcy" SteveTn ^^^Z' rH^^^^""^^-: taplications for Social Security 
micy bteven H. Sandell, National Commission for Employment Policy. 

minority of women may actually r^eive the "subsidy" ^^wa^ Sandell cfo^ Tow 
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be characterized by very different sex-related earnings and labor supply behavior 
than the recent past. 

"Ckwrdination and Ckwperatlon Between SCSEP and CETA Operations", Cilia J. 
Retisman, Westat, Inc. 
Interviews were held with a variety of CETA prime sponsors and SCSEP program 
operators to determine the extent of cooperation and coordination between CETA 
and SCSEP in meeting the needs of older adults. Where cooperation worked well, 
older adults could be employed and paid by SCSEP and trained by CETA. However, 
coordination and cooperation did not always exist. Some CETA sponsors felt that 
the training of young people was the prime mandate of CETA. Others felt that the 
pressure to place trainees in jobs meant that it would not be feasible to train older 
adults who would be more difficult to place The sample size was limited to 9 CETA 
prime sponsors and C SCSEP operators. 

"Retirement and Older Americans' Participation in Volunteer Activities", Carol Ju- 
senius. National Commission for Employment Policy. 
Retired workers could be an important source of volunteers to meet needs left by 
declines in the role of government. If workers are persuaded to work more years, 
will volunteerism suffer? In a study of data on volunteerism, it appears that rela- 
tively few people participate in volunteer activities, and the volunteerism is lower, 
rather than higher, among older people. Education has a positive influence on the 
likelihood that an older person will volunteer, but li^dng in an area with a high con- 
centration of people in need has a negative influence. History of volunteering is a 
high predictor of likelihood to volunteer in the future, but few peole volunteer con- 
tinually. Policies that encourage people to work more years rather than retire early 
are unlikely to afect the probability that an older man will volunteer. Polices that 
permit moving from full- to part-time work will increase the likelihood that older 
women will volunteer for some kinds of work. Income from assets (including Social 
Security) increases the likelihood of volunteering. 

"Restructuring Social Security: How Will Retirement Ages Respond?", Gary S. 
Fields and Olivia S. Mitchell, Cornell University. 

To estimate the magnitude of older workers' responses to a restructuring of the 
national Social Security system, the authors analyzed the current earnings. Social 
Security, and private pension opportunities available to older workers. Five restruc- 
turing proposals are examined to determined how they would affect retirees in- 
comes, and the corresponding responses of older workers are evaluated. 

They found that lowering Social Security benefits for early retirement and in- 
creasing the gain from deferred retirement would have the biggest impact on delay- 
ing retirement; increasing the age of eligibility for normal benefits would have an 
immediate effect; increasing only the late retirement credits would have the least 
effect (essenticJly no change in retirement ages). 

Among the policy implications are that reducing early retirement benefits and in- 
ci-easiKK the normal retirement aye would save the Social Security svstem money 
but hurt the average worker, and those v/ho could not postpone early retirement 
would suffer the most. » xi • i 

To obtain a copy of any of the above research studies, contact the National Oom- 
mission for Employment Policy, 1522 K Street, N.W., Suite 300, Washington, D C. 
20005, Phone (202) 724-l[;45. 



Displaced Worker Research Summary, May 1985 

(Prepared by Stephen E. Baldwin) 

The National Commission for Employment Policy (NCEP) has been concerned 
with the problems of displaced workers for a number of years. During the 180 s, 
the NCEP has issued several reports on displaced workers. The most recent Ohes are 
part of its ongoing "Changes in the Workplace" project. The present document pr<^ 
vides summaries v»f NCEP reports that were explicitly designed to study displaced 
workers; other reports, e.g., those concerned with the design or evaluation of the Job 
Training Partnership Act, or with the impact of computer-based equipment, may 
also be relevant. Single copies of reports noted here, and information on other Com- 
mission publications, can be obtained by request from the Commission, 1522 K 
Street N.W., Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

As indicated here, the NCEP^s studies adress one or another of three m^or issues: 
identification of displaced workers and the extent of their problems; programs 
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A. DIMENSIONS OF DISPLACEMENT 
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in the same industry or by the same employer. That is, how well do the screens 
previously used for identification of displaced workers discriminate between struc- 
turally and cyclically unemployed workers? 



Federal programs directed at displaced workers are not new. Some of the earliest 
efforts were programs under the Mcuipower Development and Training Act and the 
Trade Adjustment Assistance Act, both authorized in 1962. A mcgor feature of most 
of the programs targeted on displaced workers has been reliance on the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (UI) system to deliver stipends and services. Most of the Commis- 
sion studies listed in this section refer to prop-ams operated under the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA), in force from 1973 to 1983. 

5. "The Role of CETA in Providing Services to Non -disadvantaged. Displaced Work- 

ers," by Michael C. Barth and Fritizie Reisner, ICF Incorporated, Report to the 
National Commission for Employment Policy, Washington, D.C., October 1981. 
This study analyzed the extent to which dislocated workers had been served in 
programs under the Comprehensive Employnient and Training Act (CETA), the pre- 
cursor of the current Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). The authors looked at a 
large labor market with a high unemployment rate (Buffalo, N.Y.) as a case study, 
conducted interviews with CETA officials from around the nation, and performed 
statistical analyses using followup data on CETA participants. They found that for a 
variety of reasons, CETA provided almost no assistance to dislocated workers. They 
suggested that greater program flexibility in both eligibility standards (which ex- 
cluded most persons with incomes above the poverty level) £md resource allocation 
might allow local areas to respond more effectively to plant closings and m<\3s lay- 
offs. This flexibility at the State level is a mcgor feature of Title II of JTPA. 

6. "Workers Dislocated by Economic Change; Toward New Institutions for Midca- 

reer Worker Transformation," by Marc Bendick, Jr., Report to the National 
Commission for Employment Policy, Washington, D.C., February 1982. 
The author examined the needs of dislocated workers for assistance in finding 
new jobs. He found that many of the difficulties they face are due to generic prob- 
lems with labor markets. Specifically, a lack of information about available jobs, 
and insufficient funds to finan'^e relocation or retraining are major barriers. Job 
search assistance and financing of specific skill training are the highest priority 
needs. 

Foreign models of appropriate programs include the Canadian Manpower Consul- 
tative Service, for the provision of job search assistance; and the French Further 
Vocational Training System for the provision of skill training. The author stresses 
that these or similar programs should be targeted on the entire mainstream work- 
force, rather than on the displaced unemployed. Upgrading and retraining would 
ideally take place either within the firm or with its active cooperation before and 
after layoff. The goal is to minimize the duration of unemployment experienced by 
workers whose jobs disappear. 

7. "Older Workers* Responses to Job Displacement and the Assistance Provided by 

the Employment Service," by Terry R. Johnson, Katherine P. Dickinson, and 
Richard P. West, SRI Inc., NCEP Research Report 83-13, Spring 1983. 
This study investigated the experiences of workers who had been involuntarily 
separated from their jobs and who then registered with the Employment Service 
(ES). The data had been collected af. part of SRI's evaluation of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. The researchers found no evidence that the displaced workers were 
significantly different from other unemployed workers in terms of personal charac- 
teristics or work histories. However, displaced workers did have somewhat more dif- 
ficulty in becoming reemployed, especially the older .T.en. ES referrals to job open- 
ings were significant in shortening the period of uner. ployment for older women 
(both displaced and others). It appearea that the ES referred disproportionately 
fewer older than younger workers, however. Another important finding was that 
among displaced workers, those with less education experienced the most severe re- 
employment problems. 

8. "Innovative Developments in Unemployment Insurance," by Wayne Vroman, The 

Urban Institute, NCEP Research Report 85-02, February 1985. 
This report examined recent legislative changes in State unemployment insurance 
(UI) programs with respect to four msgor topics. Work sharing; experience rating; 
the work test, and the interrelationship between UI and job training programs The 
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employment" system; Incentives/adaptation: Canadian Manpower Consultative 
Service. 

It shoulci be stressed th^c neither these examples nor other programs should be 
thought of as "pure** cases of solely one category. However, the analysis may be 
useful in making explicit the necessary choices among competing means, as well as 
competing ends. 

D. DATA /AVAILABLE FOR ANALYSIS 

One project sponsored by the Commission has the potential to contribute to all 
three issue areas just described. 

11. "Dislocated Worker Public Use Data Tapes," Pepared by Robert L. Crosslin for 
the National Commission for Employment Policy, April 1985. 
The contractor prepared data tapes for the five States used in the analysis de- 
scribed in #3 for workers who involuntarily lost their jobs during 1979 or 1980. 
Sample sizes range from 3,80C to 6,000 and are based on the Continuous Wage and 
Benefit History Program (CWBH) under which fourteen States pi-ovided the U.S. 
Dept of Labor with quarteriy reports on a random sample of workers covered under 
their UI prc^ams. As constructed, the data enable the researcher to analyze work- 
ers* employment and earnings patterns in terms of both industries and specific em- 
ployers (firms). , , xtnc^n 

Documentation for these tapes is available to researchers who write to the rsc^bF. 
Tape copies will be made available for the cost of reproduction to researchers who 
send the Commission a short research plan indicating their ability to make effective 
use of the data. This project was undertaken in order to facilitate analysts aware- 
ness and use of a data set uniquely well-suited to studying the labor market expen- 
ences of displaced workers. 

For additional information on any of the projects discussed in this summary, 
please write Stephen E. Baldwin, staff economist, at the address given m the first 
paragraph. 

Mr. BoNKER. Thank you, Dr. Sandell. Now, we will move to our 
last witness, the anchor person for the da>, the Executive Director 
for the National Council on Aging, Mr. Ossotsky. 

STATEMENT OF JACK OSSOFSKY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE AGING 

Mr. OssoFSKY. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Members of 
the committee. It is a gratifying convergence of coincidence, per- 
haps, Mr. Chairn^an, that you are chairing this hearing, and that 
you are also the chairman on the Subcommittee on International 
Economic Policy and Trade of the Foreign Affairs Committee. And, 
have recently been appointed by the Speaker, as chair of the House 
Democratic Task Force On Trade. 

I believe that what you hear in the course of this hearmg, will be 
of value to you in your other responsibilities and, hopefully, vrill 
have an impact on the less happy convergence of experience; that 
is, the experience of a growing proportion of our population, living 
longer, facing age discrimination, at a time of massive loss of jobs 
in our economy. . r i- 

Mr. BoNKER. Mr. Ossofsky, I can assure you I am already feelmg 
a considerable discomfort of what you jast said. 

Mr. OssoFSKY. Well, I hope it will prove to be not so discomfort- 
ing as we come up with some hopeful answers, and some action by 
the Congress or the administration. 

Our organization has been involved now for over 35 years in the 
evolution of programs to serve middle-aged and older workers, and 
serves as a clearinghouse on information, in that regard. Also, it 
administers major programs that create employment opportunities 
for middle-aged and older people. 
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Now, while 70 percent of the younger dislocated workers in the 
group studied found jobs by early 1984, only 40 percent of those 55 
years of age or older have found Jobs, and only 21 percent of the 65 
year olds and above, found jobs. 

Even more troubling, workers withdrew from the labor force; 27 
percent of the even relatively young, 55 to 64 dislocated workers 
withdrew from the labor force, and fully, 67 percent of the 65 year 
ol<ls, withdrew from the work force. These people are lost to our 
economy. 

An earlier study by the Upjohn Institute, called Plant Closure 
Policy Dilemna, showed that displaced factory workers' earnings 
were 39 percent lower in the year after displacement, than the 
year of the last employment. And, that earnings of displaced work- 
ers under 40, were higher than the earnings of displaced workers 
over 40. 

The longer period of unemployment for the 40-plus group as a 
result of continuing effects of age discrimination, and difficulties of 
finding new jobs, impact on everything in the lives of these people. 

Just recently, in the last few weeks, a plant closed in central 
Pennsylvania, As a result of the importation, not of steel, but of 
shirts. This is a real situation in the Arrow Co,, in which 1,000 
shirt manufacturing jobs were lost to cheap imports from another 
part of the world, 

A typical woman who lost a job in that factory, will have to con- 
vert her health insurance within 4 months, and pay an excess of 
$1,000 a year in premiums for coverage, far more limited than her 
group plan previously provide. But, she is not alone in this regard. 
Already we know from studies released last week by the Employee 
Benefit Research Institute, that over 33 million Americans have no 
health insurance coverage. And, the effoHs to provide some such 
protection by the Federal Government in health care for these un- 
employed workeis, is dead in the water. And, that is a responsibil- 
ity for Congress, That unemployed worker will apply for, and prob- 
ably get unemployment benefits. But, if the pattern holds true, she 
will run out of unemployment benefits, and find herself among the 
70 percent of the 8.5 million unemployed, and, 90 percent of the 1.3 
million long-term unemployed who receive no unemployment in- 
surance benefits anymore, and must subsist on what remains of 
their savings, welfare, or the sale of possessions. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, that Congress just recently let lapse 
the Federal Extended Unemployment Benefits Program, What 
about the vesting of pension benefits. She may not yet have been 
vested. But, even if she was vested in her plan, she will not be pro- 
vided with any benefits under the Arrow plan, at least, for 'j or 
more years, and then, for reduced benefits, unless, perhaps, she be- 
comes disabled, before the age of 60. 

This, too, is an inheritance for lower Social Security benefits 
guaranteed her. Because that period of unemployment, means her 
payment to the fund will be less, her Social Security benefits will 
be lower than might otherwise have been expected. This does not 
even touch an immediate cost, which all kinds of studies have 
shown, stem from increased illness, alcoholism, stress, heart dis- 
ease, and stroke, for unemployed workers, particularly, the long- 
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term unemployed. Nor does it make reference to the burden of the 
tamily of these middle-aged and older workers. 

By 1990, or thereabouts, we will find this fairly typical woman 
^*""r'"SL®?°"i^'°°°' ™any others in her community apply- 
ing for SSI benefits, or early Social Security benefits, at minimum 
levels. She may need, if not qualify, for Medicaid benefits. She will 
probably not have very many assets left. 

She may, indeed, in that interim period, have been forced to sell 
her home at a reduced price, a decision many mature workers in 
depressed industrial communities face during these periods. 

This IB the profile, Mr. Chairman, and members of the commit- 
tee, of the older poo.- of the ISOO's, in the 21st century. That is an 
inheritance we are giNing to that period of time. It is the kind of 
profile we found m the 1950's and iS60's. And, it serves to justify 
many of the programs that this committee and our organization to- 
gether, helped generate and continue to support. 

We have some protections today for older people, but they need 
to wait, these middle-aged workers, to benefit from most of them. 
Congress has to ask itself, as the administration needs to ask itself 
and answer to the public, why do we have to sit back and assume 
that we can do nothing to assist mature unemployed people, wheth- 
er It IS the Pennsylvania garmentworker or steelworker, why 
cannot we do something about that situation now. 

Why should we wait until, perhaps, millions of the cohorts of 
these workers reach the ages of entitlement for Social Security, or 
other benefits. Or, indeed, now, is forced to call for support from 
the welfare system. 

Why can we not confront the trade deficit issue now, and take 
ettective action to correct the fiscal and monetary policies pursued 

xuu Government, which have caused the rise in the dollar. 

Why can we not be as aggressive as other nations are in promot- 
ing exports and domg a better job of negotiating protection for our 
most critical industries, and the jobs for older Americans. 

Ih'i issues of the trade deficit, the issues of quota systems for im- 
ports, of higher tariffs, have almost never been raised as an aging 
issue ^ ^ 



I put to this committee, the notion that they need to be, that 
without an examination of those fiscal export;/import policies, we 
re guaranteeing continued displacement of middle-aged and older 
workers, and new older people in poverty. 

Here, in mid-1985, with evidence showing current and future de- 
terioration of these conditions, older Americans in labor force have 
turned to Congress for some help. 

What has been our response? Let me touch h-iefly on some of the 
current circumstances. And, you heard the broad trends reflected 
m very human terms in what Mr. Pomponio described. National 
trends, I suggest to you, are an accumulation of individual circum- 
tSi^^' ^ significant by the vast numbers of people affected by 

c Jfo'^^i"^^^ ,the Jobs Training and Partnership Act, in 

spite of the good will of the Congress, in setting aside 3 percent for 
workers 55 and above, the response to the mature workers is mini- 
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And, indeed, the 3-percent set-aside is minimal. It seems that it 
is affecting some of the older people invohed in these difficulties, 
but it is very hard to get clear data because of the way JTPA is 
operating, and it is a real question as to how Ck)ngress can really 
ex5jrcise any kind of oversight as well. 

It would appear, therefore, that there are 3 to 5 percent of the 
title II JTPA funds directed to the needs of older people, 55. And, 
perhaps 7 to 9 percent involved for those over the age of 45. Most 
of the services as you just heard, are services of job search, counsel- 
ing assistance. There is very little involved in on-the-job training, 
specific skills enhancement of the kind needed, by workers such as 
those represented by the previous testifier. 

Even more important, if the Congress believes that a 3 percent 
set-aside would prime the pump and marshal additional JTPA re- 
sources, it ain't working. It was an overlv optimistic expectation. 

In practice, many of the States simply allocate the small pot of 3 
percent set-aside by formula for all of the SDA's, or in some cases 
to area agencies on ^ng. 

We are aware of little or not targeting of any of these funds or 
the allocation of additional JTFA fimds, for the purpose of building 
older worker projects in sufficient size and economies of scale. 

But, the main point is that a set-aside for older workers at the 3 
percent level must be described as absurd, if the purpose of JTPA 
is to serve those most in need, then older and mature workers, es- 
pecially those above 45, should have at least a 20 percent set-aside, 
alongside the target of 40 percent for youth: 20 percent is a mini- 
mum proportion of the long-term unemployed in any labor market, 
older people over the age of 45. 

And, many studies indicate that in those communities most hard 
hit, it is more than half the unemployed. 

A specific recommendation for this committee, therefore, is to in- 
crease that set-aside to at least 20 percent. 

Despite the minimum efforts of JTPA to serve the needs of older 
workers, it remains important that even these modest resources be 
more effectively coordinated with such other employment pro- 
grams, especially those aimed at older workers. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Ossofsky, I am following your statement, and, 
from this point on, you are making reference to other Federal pro- 
grams. 

Mr. OssOFSKY. The title V program in particular, which needs to 
be coordinated, then, let me just say that we recommend the dou- 
bling of the title V program. It has proven to be an effective way of 
creating employment opportunities for older workers. 

Second, we would urge you to undertake in conjunction with 
other committees, and we would be happy to cooperate. An exami- 
nation of the potential implications of lowering the age for the 
JTPA set-aside to age 50, from 55, while keeping the title V pro- 
gram at least, at age 55. 

There are other specific recommendations in the testimony. I re- 
alize the shortage of time. Let me finally say this, Mr. Chairman. 
We have for many years, in both the Federal and the State levels 
of the Department of Labor, and the State Employment Services, 
and older worker's specialist program, generated people of commit- 
ment and concern and knowledge, about the special needs of older 
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them That program is largely nonexist- 
ent at the Federal and State levels. 

Paul Mayrand, who is here today, representing the Labor De- 
partment, who administers much of the title V operation, is a goo<l 
example of what can happen if there are people with commitment 
and concern about the older worker assigned to this task 
.Jtu U "fge that one of the other things this committee 

could do on behalf of the middle-aged and older worker is to re- 
structure the older worker specialist at the federal level. And man- 
date standards of care, standards of coordination, even though 
btates operate these programs. And mandate the coordination of 
the middle-aged and older worker emphasis at the Federal and 
btate level, so that we finally get some kind of a bang for the buck 
that IS invested in the program. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ossofsky follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jack Ossofsky, ExscimvE Director, National Council 
ON THfl Aging, Washington, DC 

this heari^.'^""'' Committee and the Chair for the opportunity to testify at 
You are already familiar with the situation of many mature worker? who are ex- 
periencing continued problems within our slowing e^nomy. You huve al&o heard 
today an analysis by the Bureau of Labor Statistfcs on the impact of empToy^ent 

, J will try to recast them from a non-governmental point of view 
mt^ l^h^7}.^^^ ."P**" '^.^ National Council on the Aging's three decade engage- 
Un^ 7hi employment and training needs of older Americans. As you may 
™ a.»^k""p' «'««,">«'>:"'S^"'?' designing amendmente to the original uZ 
Kent U<^«l^^"'^""■"**1 Employment and fraining Act and other F^eral em- 
&workeS Wp .nnH. i:?!!?"'' T'^ -jesponsive to the needs of mature and 
-f conducted some of ihe early experimental projecte under the Eco- 
fce EmnC-n";''^ ^" '^H!***^ '^^^ 'he Senior Community Se^ 

ZX^Z^ll^"^''^"^ Part.upate as a national contractor wrving 

more than eight thousand enrollees annually. * 

If ?u ^P*'"?"""! numerous studies related to the employment 
n^on Ini w"'- 'u^ P'"?'''u^'"' 'h^' 'h^y f«<=^ ^ a consequence of age di^crimi 
anfpr<Suctivfty. ' of changing physical capacity to continued «.,ploymeut 

f^,^vl™^T ^ ^^'^^ i"?^ J?**' '^''^y y^a"^' and especially the past five to 
frnnPn^ kVISI" '^'•7 this.Committee that I do not^ on the employment 

nrnvp^o f='^^' " Pf"'^ T r ""ight see in health services, retirement income im- 
Sf AmSs oldiriL^ns. ''^ °' ^™ '"^^ ^ 

«f ^r^^Ml*"""" ^"^'ysis shows a deteriorating employment picture and a withdrawal 
worked '""^"'^ 'he mounting problems of older 

marked' Government, including the Congress, and by the private 

«J^^!^ 1LT^"''^-P°Z ^ convergence of economic evente which may grow to dio- 

thlTh-fr =^fn'°"'/A''^''>'^' P'"'""P' interventions are not initiated by both 
the public sector and American business. 

mithonrof L«ff,r'?nn]^"i'I"^ t"""^ ^ ^,h"=h we may be facing and which 

millions ot mature and older workers can personally attest to' 

The very first thing that this committee, the Congress and the Administration 

sWe anV'«^wint7J^,"nf'^A"' '^-^ ' '^T'"^^ trade deficit and the cons^uTnt m^ 
„ growing OSS of American jobs u an older worker problem and could 
become a massive older persons' poverty over the next two decades. 

^^f= ' " r y ^'f "ssed at this hearing, shows startling negative economic 
nuSf^^rs in tTerrkS" ^'^'^ ^" of pro^ortionT t^ ? 

In the study by BLS on dislocated workers published in June, about 17% of the 
worker* who lost their jobs covered in the stuSy were 55 years if age or older and 
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38% were over the age of 45 That, Mr. Chairman, means that more than 4 in 10 
were o- er 40, the age of ''older workers" as defined in the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act. 

What is even more troubling is the finding by BLS of high concentrations of such 
older workers in plant closing situations. While 49% of all of the 5.1 million dis> 
placed workers studied lost their jobs in plant closing or moving situations, 58% of 
workers over 55 and 71% of workers 65 and above lost their jobs in plant close- 
downs or moves. In short, tiie older the displaced worker, the more likely he will 
lose his job in a plant or company permanent closing rather than through shorter* 
term slack periodis of work. 

Just last month, BLS updated its ^.lant closing information and reported the per- 
manent loss of more than 8 milium manufacturing jobs since 1979. We Vaink that 
an examination of the data will s.iow that of these 8 million lost jobs, more than a 
third, or 3 million jobs, were held by workers 45 years of age or older. 

Now that, Mr. Chairman, amounts to a major disaster for these persons as indi- 
viduals and for our economy as a whole. I believe that it describes a massive degree 
of unresponsiveness by the Federal Government, the Statis and by the private 
market. 

Let me explain why. 

The BLS dislocated worker study shows that the older you are when you lose your 
job the longer you will be unemployed or the more likely you will become complete- 
ly discouraged and drop out of the labor force. You then become a member of the 
hidden discouraged unemployed that the data does not account for. Overall, there 
are more than 1.2 millijn such "discouraged" workers and probably more than hah 
are 45 or older. 

While 70 per cent of younger dislocated workers in the group studied found jobs 
by early 1984, only 40 per cent of the 55 year olds had found jobs and only 21 per- 
cent of the 65 year olds and above found jobs. Even more troubling is the finding 
that 27% of even the relatively young 55 to 64 year old dislocated workers withdrew 
from the labor force and fully 67% of the 65 plus group withdrew from active work 
search. These people are lost to the economy. 

An earlier study, cited by the Upjohn Institute's publi^tion, "The Fiant Closure 
Policy Dilemma" showed that displaced factory woikers earnings were 39% lower in 
the year after displacement than in the last year of employment. The UpJohn study 
als showed that the earnings of displaced workers under forty were higher than 
the earnings of displaced workers over 40 in the year following the start of unem- 
ployment This reflects lon^^ er periods of unemployment for the 40 plus group as a 
result of the continuing effects of age discrimination in finding new and adequate 
jobs. 

Mr Chairman, what happens if, by chance, you are a 57 year old ser. . skilled 
woman who has lost her job in a shirt factory in Pennsylvania as a result of the 
importation of cheaper shirts. 

Incidentally, I am referring to a real situation which has just occurred in central 
Penns>Ivania in which 1,000 shirt manufacturing jobs m the Arrow Company have 
been lost to cheap imports within the past two months. 

This worker will have to convert her health insurance within four months and 
pay in excess of $1000 a year in premiums for coverage far more limited than her 
group plan. But this worker is not alone. Just last week, the Employee Benefit Re- 
search Institute reported that more than 33 million Americans have no health in- 
surance coverage As far as we can tell, the efforts to provide some Federal protec- 
tion for these workers is dead in the water. 

She will apply for, and probably get, unemployment berefits. But, if the pattern 
holds true, she will run out of unemployment benefits and find herself among the 
lO^c of the 8 5 million unemployed and 90% of the 1.3 million long-term unemploy- 
ment who receive no unemployment benefits and who must subsist on savings, wel- 
fare or the sale of possessions As you know, Mr. Chairman, the Congress just re- 
cently let lapse the Federal extended unemployment benefits program. 

Despite the pension program in her shop, she may not have yet been vested. Bat 
even if she had vested, she will not be provided early benefits under the Arrow plai* 
and will have to wait five or more years for reduced benefits unless she becomes 
disabled before age 60. 

Unless she gets regular employment, and at a level near her former pay, she will 
probably qualify for lower social secUiity benefits than she might have expected. 

It is also likely that she may experience a higher incidence of health problerii 
including alcoholism, stroke and heart disease— all related to the stress of lost em- 
ployment according to studies published by John Hopkins University and others. 
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!n J^ort, somewhere around 1990 we may find this woman, and many like here in 
her conimunity, rpplying for e'ther SSI benefits or early Social Security benefits at 
near minimuni levels. She ma: need, if not quality for, Medicaid assistance. She v/ill 
probably not have many assests and may have been forced to .^11 her home at a 
reduced price, a decision vhat many mature workers in depressed industrial commu- 
nities face during periods of mass layoffs. 

This, Mr Chairman is the profile of the older poor of the 19n0*s and the 21st cen- 
tury It IS the kind of profile we found in the 1950*s and 60 s and it served as the 
justification for many programs that NCOA and this Coir ^mittee helped to gener- 
ate and continue to support. At least we now have SSI - ns worker may need it 
when she turns 65. Despite a decline in funding and scoj , services, we still have 
Medicaid and Medicare and, if we can hold back the buuget cut tide, we will still 
havv a ..valthy Social Security retirement system to orovide benefits in the next 100 
years, even if the value of those payments have eroded and even if the minimum 
benefits are far too low. 

But, my Question to this Commmittee and to Administration is this- why do we 
have to sit back and assume that we can do nothing to assist our mature unem- 
ployed Pennyslvania garment worker richt now? We should not wait un.il she and 
perhaps millions of here cohorts reach the ages of entitlements for one kind or an- 
other of welfare or retirement income support. 

^yhy is it that we cannot confront the trade deficit issue now and take effective 
action to correct the fiscal and monetary policies pursued by the government which 
have caused the rise in the dollar? Why can we not be as aggressive as other na- 
tions in promoting export-s and why can't we do better job of negotiating some pro- 
tection for our most critical industries and the jobs of older Americans? 

Mr Chairman, I hope that you and this Committee can see the trade deficit issue 
as a current and future a^ing issue and join your colleagues in the Congress and in 
tne Administration and in American business and labor to help solve the trade 
problem because it is mcreasingly and directly aiTecting the security of all older 
Americans. The consequences of doing little or nothing for these older workers 
today, and the millions of other older workers looking for work, can be cripping for 
the entire economy now and the future health of Social Security and the elderly 
service sector. ^ 

In the near future, the states which have experienced the greatest job dislocations 
of the past 10 years will be the sites of increased pressures on SSI payments, Medic- 
aid, assist^ housing and many othtr income supports and services needed by de- 
pendent older persons. 

I have not even tried to portray the impact of these events on the adult children 
ot such workers who themselves are, facing the peak demand years of family life in 
terms ot the costs of child rearing, education, home payments and their own atr 
tempt to save for their own later years. 

So, here we are, Mr. r'hairman, in mid-year 19«5, with evidence showing major 
current and future deterioration of the conditions of older Americans in the labor 
market The contmued trade and technological deficits %ced by American business 
promises an acceleration of the trends I have pointed out here. This will only add to 
the wider existing situation of millions of mature Americana who desperately seek 
the opportunitv and benefits of employment if only they had some modest assist- 
ance to get and hold decent jobs. 

THE CURRENT RESPONSE 

Unfortunately I must report to this Committee that neither the Congress nor the 
Admin:«tr«tion thows mucn evidence of concern for this set of events. In fact, we 
belive that the situation for older workers is worsening. 

Let s loo!; at some of the facts. 

JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 

Despite the good will of the Congress in establishing a 3% setaside for workers 55 
and above in Title II, the impact of JTPA on mature and older workers seems mini- 
mal I say seems because we find it difficult to get clear and current data on the 
operation of JTPA and I often wonder how the Congress can pursue efftK:tive over- 
sight of JTPA in the face of the data deficiencies of the JTPA system. In any event 
It appears that not more than 3 to 5% of Title II of JTPA is directed toward the 
needs of workers over the age of 55 and perhaps 7 to 9% are 45 plus. Most of these 
services appear to be of the "job search assistance" sort of short term counseling. 
The dislocated workers of whom we are testifying tend to have marginal or indus- 
try-specific skills and n?ed the investment of substantial classroom training in the 
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skills of the 1980's to be truly competitive. We would hope to see far ' lore specific 
skill training for older workers through JTPA and certainly something more than 
minimal instruction on filling out a resume. , ^ , 

I would also point out to this Committee that if the Congress believed that a 3% 
setaside would prime Jie pump and marshal additional JTPA resources for older 
workers, that expectation was overoptimistic. In fact, the practice of many stat^ to 
simply allocate the small pot of "3%" JTPA money, by formula, to all of the SDA s 
or to each of the area agencies on aging simply dilutes these funds to a level of 
minimal impact on local labor markets. We are aware of little or no targetting of 
these funds or the allocation of additional local JTPA funds for the purpose of build- 
ing these older worker projects to sufficient size and economies of scale. 

But the main point is that a setaside for older workers at thi 3% level is some- 
what absurd. If the purpose of the JTPA program is to serve those "most in need , 
then older and mature workers, especially those above 45, should have at least a 
20% setaside along side the 40% youth target figure. 

20% is the minimum proportion of the longer term unemployed persons in any 
labor market who are above the age of 45 and many studies peg P^^P^^ion of 
long term unemployed persons who are 45 or above as nearly a half of the total. 

Let's increase the setaside for older workers and let's peg it to a rational stand- 
ard—their proportion of the long-term unemployed. . 

I urge a 20% setaside tor older workers, as a starter. At that level, we would have 
the budgetary mass to help determine how state JTPA programs .set their pnonties 
and goals. We could being to field programs of sufficient size and complexity to 
truly affect local, and even state, labor market behavior. In short, we would begin to 
respond to the growing need. 

COORDINATION OP JTPA WITH OTHKR EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 

Despite the minimum efforts of the JTPA system to serve the needs of older work- 
ers, it remains important that even these modest resources be well coordmated w:th 
other oldrr worker-serving programs— especially Title V of the Older American Act 
NCOA provided JTPA training to each of our 26 sub-contractors admmistermg 
our local Title programs. We urged them to aggressively seek alliances with state 
and local JTPA networks. In many places our efforts have succeeded and more than 
half of our local Title V projects have significant to substantial involvement with 
JTPA. But in almost every case our projects have had to face conflicting and largely 
unnecessary eligibility requirements for the programs and these requirements differ 
from state to state. ... 

I will not take the time of this Committee to recite the many variations on ttus 
theme of conflicting eligibilities. But the answer is at hand. This Confess sho^d 
recognize that if it is going to legislate age-specific programs, like Title V and JTPA 
lib, in the same employment and training arena, then these programs should have 
the same eligibility standards in every state of the Nation. We should be making it 
literally easy for these programs to cooperatively provide ranges of employment 
services to older workers in each community. , r , nc/w c 

And I urge that the Congress establish an income eligibility standard of 125% ot 
poverty for all such programs. One hundred twenty five percent of poverty better 
portrays the real level of low income for mature workers who need either Tiwe V 
work experience or JTPA training services or both. The 100% of poverty JTPA 
standard is simply too lov/ within tnis economy and has caused wide spread recruit- 
ment difficulties among JTPA projects. 

I suggest that this Committee, in coiyuction with the labor and eduMftion Com- 
mittee, seriously explore the wisdom of lowering the target age for JTPA older 
worker setasides to age 50. At age 50 we can see specific and increasing job difficul- 
ties directly attributable to factor of age and age discrimination. It may be wise to 
provide targetted vocational assistance before age 55 instead of waiting. At the same 
time I believe it is prudent to retain Title V as an older worker program keep our 
threshold at age 55. In any event, NCOA would be pleased to assist this Committee 
in any further research on this important matter. . t i. ^ i j 

Lastly, I hope and expect that the Congress and the Department of Labor ^ould 
initiate mnadated joint planning requirements at the state level for the administra- 
tion of Title V, JTPA Titles lib and III, adult vocational education. Trade Adjust- 
ment Assistance and vocational rehabilitation. We should have an annual or bi- 
annual state older worker employment plan and program that rationally weaves 
these statutes into a pattern of maximum, flexible services to older workers of all 
income levels. I wouldleave the administrative planning responsibility to the states 
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TRADE ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 
APPROPRIATE DEPARTMENT OK LABOR STAFFING 

of*^! ^T^-ftr?^ ^^^^ t^'e decimation of specialized older worker staffs 

^S?; "^^^^ differentials in how you serve the vocational needR of 1Q va«,. 

policy an^pro^'iul^ns^^ <^ ^adequate staffing when 

betef '^f dde^r'Sorr.^wf n'^'^le't" department and the states in 

Place thatcontin'^°Xr.'Sd^teoftp%&t^ 

LACK OP AWARENESS OK THE PROBLEM 

seeing in this decade and whiT'^ c^Si f»,f ^i^^^'l^?" '?^''^ 

OTHER STEPS 

ue'^'^rTett^Th^.ls'i^SSo'fr^^ ""rP^^^^ ^''^J'^" ""^tin- 
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The Congress, within the next budget year, should double the scope of the senior 
community service employment program. Title V. Given the situation being re- 
viewed by this Committee today, this modest investment of an additional $326 mil- 
lion could be instrumental in saving a far greater amount of Federal outlays in 
behalf ox otherwise dependent and impaired older persons in the near future. With 
all of its programmatic limitations. Title V remains the most effective and efficient 
employment initiative for older persons being conducted in the Nation today. A dou- 
bling of the budget would allow the program to serve double the eligible popula- 
tion — from one in a hundred to two in a hundred! 

I beheve that the Congress should mandate an annual project of the National 
Commission for Employment Policy to evaluate the services provided by USES job 
services; private employment services; publicly supported vocational programs, such 
as JTPA, vocationfld and adult education, and vocational rehabilitation to older 
workers. It should also report underrepresentation of older workers. The informa- 
tion should be publicized in an annual "National Age-Audit of Vocati*'^ Re- 
sources" report to the Congress and President 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that we are at the threshold of nugor new challenges to 
the capacity of our economic system to preserve our jobs and world economic leader- 
ship. We face change and we face stress. 

All we in NCOA ask is that the price of change not be borne unequally by Ameri- 
ca's mature workforce. We believe that the data indicate that disproportionate 
shares of the prices of conversion from manufacturing to services are being paid by 
those 57-year-old unemployed garment workers and their cohorts. 

Mr. Chairman, you know and we know that that is unfair and unnecessary. This 
society has both th > genius and the resources to extend the worklives of Americans 
in occupations of dignity and reward. 

But, to intervene m this complex situation will take additional financial and tech- 
nical resources. We already have a national policy on extended worklife. It is em- 
bodied in the recent amendments to the Social Security Act that will push off to age 
67 entitlement to full benefits early in the 2l8t century. But, Mr. Chairman, this is 
exclusively a "stick** policy, which will punish millions of Americans who will still 
need to apply for early Social Security benefits at age 62 or older and at greater 
penalty under the amodments. 

It is time that this Congress and the Administration provide some carrots of in- 
centives to an e- ^ended worklife. Let's create incentives of effective training serv- 
ices, decent income, pension protections including portability, stronger enforcement 
of age discrimination in employment laws. Let's build into the American job S3^m 
far greater flexibility so that we can all pursue three and four careers without pen- 
alties to our pensions, health benefits and pay levels. Let's recast our vocational re- 
habilitation system so that it becomes a popular and available community resource 
to modify job settings to accommodate the normal impairments of extended work 
life. 

In short, it is within our powers to cause a convergence of hope and success for 
older workers and not the design for disaster that I have sketched. 
We in NCOA stand ready to assist you. We urge you to act now. 

Mr. BoNKER. Thank you, sir, and we appreciate not only your 
testimony, but your specific recommendations which will be helpful 
to this select committee. 

Mr. Ossofsky, has made a very prominate reference to the trade 
deficit, and the ongoing impact that has on our domestic industries 
and thus, the jobs and displaced workers. Mr. Regula and I have 
been discussing this issue, and the potential impact it has in our 
respective areas. 

The fact is, that since 1980, the trade deficit has increased 500 
percent, and, as most of you know, it is now roughly $120 billion, 
and projected to grow to over $150 billion this year. Obviously, this 
comes as a result of fewer exports and more imports. However, you 
size up the deficit, it certainly has had disastrous effects on our do- 
mestic economy. 

Indeed, Secretary Baldrige is expected to release a report within 
the next day or two, that Under Secretary Olmer has prepared on 
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Mr.. Ziegler, your department compiles all these statistics, and 
yo have given the committee the benefit of all the wwk tSt 
We done, what is happening currently, what has hapS^ iSe 
last few years. You have the breakdown, in which you havS Sded 
the various categories, and so forth. I am wondering, if you have 
done any work on future projections. ^ 

If current trends are maintained, what are we lookinir at in the 
^"^f'*^^""^' *ilf ""'^ 5 ^ terms of job IspKent? 

Mr. Ziegler. The commfttee had asked a ^nilar quSotf earUer 
not so much m terms of nrojections, because, obvioSsly a lotdT IS 
sumptions would have tolbe made ii^ these p^jSSut in ter^ 

wiifif fJ°!' f ^ question, and in the final analysis 

decided that dealing with the question of impact of job bsTon 
T/lT^ ^ c^rre^t.setting^aside from proSoM S^dSSuIt 
d^d S?" ^ "° appropriate for the Bureau of labor sStS, tS 

To reaUy make reasonable estunates, one would have to make 

wo'^thSi'^f ^^1' productivity levels, the houS of 
woTK, the participation rate, and so forth 

f "^^^^ ^"Sgest then, Mr. Chairman, is I would refer 
this committee to an excerpt from the 1985 Economic Rerort oPthe 

wh^^h^®'r^„*^^ F^*™«*«s or various assumptions, 

to th?« n2^r?i '^""^ ^^9^ I ^o"!'^ ^fer the commiS 
SSmX'i^'^^S wanT^^ ^ ^^oose whatever^S 

res^nd^Ki,5£-i?¥''^ ^ -^h^* ^ ^J^g but I must 
^E^nfinnf T 'li"^ °^ projections that are based on economic 
assumptions, I think, sometunes are faulty assumptions. In mv 
judgment, whether it comes from the Presidentor t?e (»6 I 
ust thmkmg about Mr. Olmer's study, the actui Spact on W 

Mr. Sandeu,. Mr. Chairman, if I can interiect here. The National 

SvT'?h/f^J5"^Pf^?P?^* ^ current? si!i'n^;?£g a 

the faffr m«£f ^A^V'^' internationalization of the ^onomy^on 

ilSorllh^JSlftefn^ ''''''' ' montl^loT^S^ 

Mr. BoNKER. Thank you. 
Mr. Regula. 
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Mr. Regula. Thank you, Mr. Chairman I liave many questions, 
but I will limit it to a couple. 
Mr, (^sofsky. 
Mr. OssoFSKY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Regula. Some State and area agencies on aging, have urged 
that all title V dollars be given directly to the State and area agen- 
cies, in order to improve efficiency and coordination. 

And, you mentioned title V funds, in fact, you urged the dou- 
bling of these moneys. What do you think about making this direct 
appropriation to the States and local area agencies? 

Mr. OssoFSKY. Well, you may be interested to know, sir, that in 
the State of Arizona, we, as a national contractor, have been asked 
to administer their program in cooperation with them, and the 
same is true in the State of New Jersey. So, there is no unanimity 
on that issue. 

We find that some States and some area agencies inm their pro- 
grams well. But, the most telling thing io to quote someone I rarely 
quote, and that is ''if it ain't broten, don't fix it." 

The national contractors have shown over many years, a capac- 
ity to coordinate with the area agencies to create many more per- 
manent employment spots after exposure to the Title V Program, 
and the capacity to recruit where many of the State agencies are 
not able to recruit among the poorest and most needy. 

Now, many States do a good job. I do not want to cat^orize all 
the State agencies as ineffective in this regard. But, there seems to 
me to be no reason other than a search for new funding, when the 
Older Americans Act has been shrinking in resources tor many of 
the area agencies and State units. 

We, in our organization, administer some 8,000 to 9,000 jobs a 
year at the current rate. We seem to have no problems with the 
State. We have no difficulties in coordinating with the area agen- 
cies, and we are recruiting and placing workers to the extent that 
we have slots for them. 

It is understandable that in a time of constraint of resources^ 
those who work in this field become competitive for the search of 
dollars. But, let us see whether or not the results require that 
change. And, I can see nothing in the outcomes of the nro^am 
that would lead me to think that it can be done more effectively, 
nor that the national contractors who have invested a great deal of 
effort, and succeeded in this program, should be reaioved from it. 

Mr. Reg^ la. How many States does the national council work 
in? 

Mr. OssoFSKY. We are in 23 States now. We work with some 65 
subcontractirg agencies. 

Mr. Regula. Inov^, as I understand it, you get about $28 million 
from title V for the national council. Do you get any State funding 
in addition to the $28 million? 

Mr. OssoFSKY. Well, that includes the funds from the State of Ar- 
izona, that they asked the Department of Labor to allocate to us 
directly, and the same is true, in the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Kegula. Thank you. 

Dr. Sandell, you discussed a lot of statistics that outline the prob- 
lem. I would be interested in some of the solutions, what you would 
suggest by way of solutions as a result of all of your studies, and do 
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aS ?^ °f Job Training Partnership 

Act, trade and adjustment assistance, types of jobs, tax credits fifl^ 
V, and some of the other Federal pro^k^. ^ ^ ' 

worid.^^' ^ we have got to deal in the real 

Mr. Sajtoell. The Ck)mmi3sion has made certain recommenda- 
tions m this area. First of all, with respect to the tSS 
Partnership Art, it should be remembereathat tS is a de3H 
1^ pro-am. So, in some parts of the country, the may 
be workmg well, while in other parts, theyllay be^^S?^ 

fh^ot^^?!®'" "^^^^^f? ^ concerned, the Commission beUeves 
that older workers should have equitable access to not onlv thp R 

T^r^f but the re^aTparts of t^Job T?^ 
nership Act title H for disadvantaged workers, and thetitle HI 
which IS for displaced workers. , u tne mue ui, 

acc^^ iii^sTP?'^* ol'^®'" wo^-^ra who lose then- jobs get 
SereW^Act placement through the Job iShig 

ac?£^ toOTA?^^ suggesting that they do not have equal 

far^i ld"';iJ^r;l^ ''"J iB^ JTPA Program is new, and as 
iKtL'^qStiwfe:?^^" 

Pr^JJfl^TJn'^ ^ participate under the CETA 

fif" workers. Part of that may be due to rea- 

sons other than age, like the fact that older workers who were^- 

wOTkera*:'^ ^ ^ ^ *° ^^"^^ P"""^"" some yoSiler 

™Portent to make sure that they do have equitable 

Chairman, may I respond to that question. I 
would hate to perpetuate the myth of disabSity among nuddle-aged 
and older workera Our real prot)lem is that there isfeiy Uttle oul> 
reach by the JTPA .Programs to the middle-ajjed and oljar person 
They may be there if they are reached by the worker. The problem 
^^'^•^"^ ^P^f who are discouraged, who have riven up 
hope for findmg a job And, the problem is one of accessing them 
and then providmg them with the kind of service that wSl help 
them m the future stages of the employment training 

..That IS the difficulty. We also find consi srable^iculties in the 
eligibility standards m JTPA. The 100 percent of poverty stand- 
ards, present significant obstacles for middle aged workers who al- 
ready have a famUy, who have a variety of other bills to pay, and a 
household to take care of And, we are recommending in our testi- 
^° f^* VJ^ A r • percent of poverty as the standard of eligibU- 
ity tor JTPA for older workers, which would conform to tiie tifle V 
standard as well. 

In the testimony, we make a number of recommendations of a 
specific sort on a variety of programs. Let me add one other that 
we omitted, by accident. 

And, that is, that we do support the Rinaldo/Roybal bill, to pro- 
vide for the targeted jobs tax program, tax credit for employers 
hiring middle-aged and older workers. We believe inducements 
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need to be provided to help this s^ment of the population, just as 
such inducements are being provided to create more employment 
opportunities for young people. 

we are not seeking a competition between the young and old, 
out we think that the problems are different and need to be han- 
dled with equal fervor. 

Mr. BoNKER. Mr. Saxton? 

Mr. Saxton. I would like to ask Mr. Ziegler and Mr. Mayrand, if 
they would respond to a couple of questions relative to some of the 
administration s positions. 

I might just say, first, that it would appear that the administra- 
tion has taken the position that the best way to help older dis- 
placed workers is to provide for a fast growing expanding economy, 
and, in that way, provide for lob opportunities for not only dis- 
placed older workers, but for displaced younger workers as well, 
and to treat this problem in very much the sanae way that we are 
treating the unemployment, hard to find job situation, in the whole 
spectrum of unemployed individuals, both male and femfide, both 
young and old. 

And, I guess, first, I am curious to know whether or not there 
are any statistics in the administration which would show whether 
or not displaced older workers are more difficult to place, at least 
from a statistical point of view, than are younger workers. 

And, I guess, to follow that, I assume the answer will be that 
there is some more difficulty. 

Is there any way to determine what the cost might be, in terms 
of people who ena up on some kind of public assistance of some 
kind? 

Mr. Ziegler. Well, our figures indicate that, as was pointed out, 
the incidence of reemployment among older displaced workers, 55 
years and older, is lower. It is roughly about 40 percent. 

But, as to the situation with respect to placement difficulties, I 
have no idea. I think it may be more appropriate for the ETA rep- 
resentative to respond. 

As far as costs are concerned, it really would depend on the jobs, 
the occupations, that sort of stuff. There is not enough data in this 
particular survey. The sample is not large enough to be able to get 
mto the type of questions that you raise in terms of the actual cost 
of lost earnings. We more or less can only deal in relatively aggre- 
gate terms. But, I will defer to Mr. Mayrand. 

Mr. Saxton. If I may, just to probe a little bit further into the 
administration's position. Would you say that U is the administra- 
tion's position to treat this problem as a part of the larger unem- 
ployment problem, and to try and provide a solution to it by 
making the economy grow to various economic incentives, or would 
you say that it was the administration's position to continue to pro- 
\dde programs which are aimed more specifically, at older Ameri- 
cans and their unemployment replacement, retraming problems? 

Mr. Ziegler. With all dues respect. Congressman, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is really not invoiyed in the policy decisions of the 
administration. You know, our mission is to collect statistics and 
report them, and so I really cannot respond to the question. 

Mr. Saxton. Let me shift the questioning then, to Mr. Mayrand 
then. Let me point out that while I support many, many of the eco- 
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nomic job placement programs that have taken place under this 
administration, this year it appears that the administration has 
proposed to eliminate retraining and relocation of job search assist- 
ance to dislocated workers, which, I believe, is pursuant to the 
Trade Act of 1974, which is designed to assist workers hurt by im- 
ports. 

Tlie administration has proposed the targeted jobs cut credit to 
expire, and to permit it to expire on December 31, 1985. This in- 
cludes aid, obviously, to many SSI recipients and veterans, many of 
whom are older Americans. 

^ The admnistration has also proposed a fiscal year 1986 reduction 
m title m, dislocated worker assistance program under the Job 
Training Partnership Act And, the administration has proposed 
cuts of over $40 million in employment service funds, which assist 
state job service and placement agencies. And, of course, many of 
th^ funds and programs are geared for older Americans. 

So, I guess the question that I am trying to get at is that while I 
have been part of the administration's effort and have voted for 
many of those programs that have been geared to help upgrade our 
economy, and to provide more jobs for everyone, it seems that on 
the onehand, while we are trying to make economic life in this 
country and life generally better for everyone, by making the econ- 
omy grow, it seems that some of the programs that are aimed, or 
many of the programs that are aimed toward the specific grdiip of 
individuals who seem to be harder to place in jobs, are prop<»ed to 
be cut. 

I would just like the administration's' response to that. 

Mr. Mayrand. Congressman, I am not too sure I am the ade- 
quate spokesperson for the admmistration. And, I think as the 
chairman mdicated, my colleague and I are here more to answer 
technical questions relating to JTPA, the Older American's Act. 

I believe generally, the admmistration'js position is that certain 

•^u -r^u^^t. ^® currently have, can perhaps, be done away 
with, It that IS theterm to use, and taken up, as it were, the slack 
by the mamline JTPA program. 

If I might try to address the other part of your question; is gener- 
ally, are older workers more difficult to place than younger work- 
ers, the answer is yes. And, very briefly, for a combination of rea- 
sons. 

Older workers, as was indicated, tend to have made higher 
wages, and perhaps, their expectations are too high in relation to 
the market they are currently operating in. 

In some cases, we find as well on the employer side. The employ- 
er may feel that if one hires an older worker, or an experienced 
worker, they first have tp untrain that person, which has an eco- 
nomic cost, and then, retrain that person. 

So, they would prefer taking an inexperienced younger r rson. 
Also, we find in some cases, that older workers may make de^nands 
that are slightly unrealistic in the job market. Particularly, as an 
example, on title V. 

If one were to try to place some of the older workers, they may 
say, well, y^, we would like to have a job in the private sector, but 
I want it only part-time, which is difficult to do. I want a job that is 
near the bus stop. I want a job that is only Mondays and Fridays. 
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So, there are demands sometiiues made by the applicant, that 
are smiply unrealistic. We cannot blame employers for that. But, 
in the main, it is more difficult to place older workers. Age discrim- 
ination is probably the more common of the barriers. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you. 

Mr. BoNKER. Mr. Saxton, we have to move on. We have Mr. 
Ridge, who was kind enough to join us for today's hearing. 

Mr. Ridge, I can barely see you, do you have any questions. 

Mr. Ridge. Thank you, I do have a few questions. I want to 
follow up with your response to my colleague, Ciongressman 
Saxton. 

One of the reasons that the displaced older worker has such a 
lower incidence of reemployment, is that they are looking for 
either higher wages, or they want part-time work. And, from one 
who has had some personal experience with a father who lost his 
job, you are telling me that people between 45 and 55, who are rais- 
ing famUies, are not willing to take, lower wages, and they are look- 
ing for part-time work, as an explanation for a lower incidence. 

And, I find that pretty tough to believe, and just wondered if you 
could share with me some statistical information that miglit con- 
firm that thesis. 

Mr. Mayrand. Well, I guess what we are talking about some gen- 
eral problems, some general barriers, and that is what I was trying 
to respond to. 

I think we may also have a slight definitional problem. Are we 
talking about age cohorts, 45 and above, or, are we talking about 
an age cohort of 55 and above? 

There is a significant difference in terms of trjdng to find em- 
plo>Tnent, depending upon the age cohort. People 45, may per- 
haps 

Mr. Ridge. The point is, is that in response to some earlier ques- 
tions, you said you were not prepared to speak for the administra- 
tion and advance any theories. And, yet, in response to that par- 
ticular inquiry, were very well-prepared to advance a theory. 

My question is whether or not you have some data that may 
break those demographic groups down, 45 to 55, and 55 to 65, to 
support the thesis that you just presented in response to Mr. Sax- 
ton's question. 

Mr. Mayrand. We would not have data that *vould suggx:;^ the 
relative degree of difficulty in placing that age. 

Mr. Saxton. Gentlemen, if we were to submit a question to the 
Department in writing, relative to the question I asked, would it be 
possible to get an answer as to the position of the admini'^itration 
on those items that I mentioned in my question? 

Mr. Mayrand. Oh, I am sure the Department will try to be as 
responsive as it possibly can, Ciongressman. 

Mr. Saxton. Should we direct the question to you? 

Mr. Mayrand. I would suggest it be directed to, perhaps, the 
Office of Legislative Affairs. They will take care of it. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you. 

Mr. Ridge. Two more quick questions. I appreciate our time con- 
straints. 
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imolct to f hrH«°.'i ^^%Ziegler. do you find that there is a regional 
XnStif M ^u'^P.^®'^ does it end up bein^S tS 

Midwest, Northeast, more than anyplace else' 
Mr. ZiEGLER. Yes. As a matter of fact, our studies diH nhn«r fi,of 

Mr. Ridge. And, that compounds the problem. You know if von 
eiS'^-i^SSyfe""' Midwest, North- 

M^^°SS?wL°^l ^ T ^ legislation. 
h«rmv %r l^""® ^ ^ Sony to sayriut would be verv 

JoStt'oV^hlf.' *° ^P^"'' *° ^^^'he memblrB ofTS 

ft^Jf^u^f difficulty with the issiics that Mr Saxton raised in 

of ?K?e"miSd a?b^r ^^'^i^'^^ ^ «^'lo1 
Ar.^ f?r bottom, and cannot get out 

old^ wo5ke'.rlno'rti°'" programs for middle aged and 

H^oVfi? T V^^®^ the counseling, so the familv3d 2^^ 
timately make that move if necessary. \^^V3 notldSSsoS 

voS'Str'f^LTfef??^^^^'^- We&Sn told to 
fStTo^her coSS'ui^'' ^^^^P^oJ^e"* with our 

*he money to do so, it is even hard to 
walk to that other area And, it seems to me tEt we nS rSL^ 

mlntT^^Si'ff cr "'^^•^^ fe ^-ts"o^un\SK 
w-eheMi!e 4?® community, but with a mv -i more wm- 

to anoThS ^ 1° someone to go from one community 

to^another with some .security, some resources, a- some coi3 

Mr. Ridge. Thank you very much. Thank you, M 



.Airman. 
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Mr. BoNKE] . Thank you, Mr. Ridge. 

The committee record will stay open for 2 weeks in order to 
allow for other members to submit their statements, and to also 
allow members to present questions in written form, to the wit- 
nesses who have testified today. 

I want to take this opportunity io thank you for your time 
and 

Mr. Sandell seeks recognition — you have to be very quick, Mr. 
Sandell, we are running out the door. 

Mr. Sandell. I just want to make the point that the National 
Commission of Employment Policy with the support of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, did sponsor one study to look at the factors affect- 
ing the length of unemployment among job losers and we will pro- 
vide that to the conmiittee. 

Mr. BoNKER. I thank you very much. 

Again, we appreciate your appearance here, and we may conduct 
another hearing on this subject in the fall, if we do not see our 
trade balance improving, and if there are even greater incidences 
of displacement affecting senior citizens. 

So, keep your pencils sharp and those figures updated. You may 
be back here. 

The Select Committee on Aging stands at^oumed. 

[Whereupon, at 4:56 p.m., the hearJag was at^oumed.] 
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Appendix 1 

Additional material received for the record: Hon. Matthew J. Rinaldo, Ranking 
Minority Member, Select Committee on Aging, letter cosigned by several Members 
of Congress, and H.R, 1512. 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, DQ March 15, 1985, 

Hon. Charles Rangel, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Select Revenues, Committee on Ways and Means. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: As original cosponsors of H.R. 1512, legislation to extend 
the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (T JTC) and include as a targeted group for such pur- 
poses economically disadvantaged individuals over the age of 55, we urge you to act 
favorably on this l^islation. 

Congress first passed the targeted jobs tax credit in 1978 to assist hard-to^mploy 
individuals in finding employment in the private for-profit sector. The credit is 
available for taxable employers who hire individuals from any of nine target groups, 
including * 'economically disadvantaged" youth, Vietnam veterans, ex-convicts, voca- 
tional renabilitation referrals and Supplemental Security Income (SSI) recipients. 

Unfortunately, the only targeted group which includes a substantial number of 
older individuals is SSI recipients, whicn, according to the Congressional Budget 
OiUce, is the least served category in the program. Moreover, to be eligible for SSI 
on the basis of age, one must be 65. Many mature individuals face serious obstacles 
to employment well before they reach age 65. Testimony before House Selected 
Committee on Aging hearings in the 97th and 98th Congresses revealed that older 
individuals suffer rampant age discrimination in obtaining and retaining jobs (the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission reports that age discrimination com- 
plaints are at record highs) and endure much longer -periods of unemployment than 
do younger workers. Frustrated at their inability to und suitable work, many older 
individuals permanently withdraw from the labor force and travel down an irrevers- 
ible path of economic, physical and emotional decline. 

Approximately 9.2 million individuals over the age of 55 meet the TJTC definition 
of "economically disadvantaged" — virtually the same population eligible for assist- 
ance under Title V of the Older Americans Act and the special set-aside imder the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). Yet, Title V in the current fiscal year will 
provide only 64,000 part-time jobs, serving less than one percent of those eligible. 
Likewise, the JTPA reaches only a small fraction of ♦hose older workers eligible for 
special job training and placement assistance. 

Amending the TJTC to include low income older workers will demonstrate fur- 
ther (Congressional commitment to the needs and rights of this s^:ment of society 
and would implement a megor recommendation of the 1981 White House Conference 

(77) 
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l'i•^lS^l^;f^^'^^•^"'^^'^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^"^^'^ independent, prx)ductive. taxpaying 
^iSrt fc f^H^ ^' Illation will help ensure that many more will have the 



opportunity to do so. 
Sincerely yours, 



Matthew J. Rinaldo, 
Ranking Minority Member, S-^lect 
Committee on A^k^\ 
Claude Pepper, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health 
and Long-Term Care, Select Com- 
mittee on Aging. 
Tom Tauke, 
Ranking Minority Member, Subcom- 
mittee on Retirement Income, 
Select Committee on Aging, 
Dale E. Kildee, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Human 
Resources, Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labon 
Edward R. Roybal, 
Chairman, Select Committee oh 
Aging. 
Mario Biagoi, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Human 
Services, Select Committee on 
Aging, 
James M. Jeffords, 
Ranking Minority Member, Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 
Matthew G. Martinez, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment Opportunities, Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
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99th congress Yf D 'I ^ •! O 
1ST Session H, K. lOlZ 

To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the targeted jobs credit 
to December 31, 1986, and to treat as a member of a targeted group for 
purposes of such credit any economically disadvantaged individual who has 
attained age 55. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mabch 7, 1985 

Mr. RiNALDO 'for himself, Mr. RoybaL, Mr. Kildee, Mr, Biaooi, Mr. Jep- 
FORi>s Mr. Mabtinez, Mr. Tauke, and Mr. Peppeb) introduced the fol- 
lowing bill; which was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means 



A BILL 

To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the 
targeted jobs credit to December 31. 1986, and to treat as 
a member of a targeted group for purposes of such credit 
any economically disadvantaged individual who has attained 
age 55. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. EXTENSION OF TARGETED JOBS CREDIT 

4 THROUGH 1986. 

5 Paragraph (3) of section 51(c) of the Internal Revenue 

6 Code of 1954 (relating to termination) is amended by striking 
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1 out "December 31, 1985" and inserting in lieu thereof "De- 

2 cember3M986". 

3 SEC. 2. ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED INDIVIDUALS WHO 

4 HAVE ATTAINED AGE 55 TREATED AS MEMBERS 

5 OF TARGETED GROUP. 

6 (a) In General.— Paragraph (1) of section 51(d) of the 

7 Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to members of tar- 

8 geted group) is amended by striking out "or" at the end of 

9 subparagraph (1), by striking out the period at the end of 

10 subparagraph (J) and inserting in lieu thereof or", and by 

11 adding at the end thereof the following new subparagraph: 
^2 "(K) an economically disadvantaged older in- 

13 dividual." 

14 (b) Economically Disadvantaged Older Individ- 

15 UAL Defined.— Subjection (d) of section 51 of such Code is 

16 amended by redesignating paragraphs (13) t> sugh (16) as 

17 paragraphs (14) through (17), respectively, and by inserting 

18 after paragraph (12) the following new paragraph: 

19 "(13) Economically disadvantaged older 

20 INDIVIDUAL.— The term 'economically disadvantaged 

21 older individual' means any individual who is certified 

22 by the designated local agency as — 

2^ "(A) having attained age 55 on the hiring 

24 date, and 
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1 "(B) being a member of an economically dis- 

2 advantaged family (as determined under para- 

3 graph (11))." 

4 (c) Effective Date, — The amendments made by this 

5 section shall apply to wages paid or incurred with respect to 

6 individuals first beginning work for an employer after the 

7 date of the enactment of this Act in taxable years ending 

8 aftei' such date. 

O 
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House of Representatives, 
Select Committbe on Aging, 
Washington, DQ July SI 1985. 

Hon. Edward R. Roybal, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Aging, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I wish to submit the enclosed statement by the New Jersey 
Division on Aging for inclusion in the July 24, 1985 hearing record on Displaced 
Older Workers. 

I am pleased that the New Jersey Division on Aging has taken a number of signif- 
icant steps to improve training and employment opportunities for older individuals. 
Thank you for your attention to this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 

Matthew J. Rinaldo, 
Ra nking Minority Member. 

Enclosure. 

Displaced Older Workers: In Jeopardy and Out of Opportunities 

(By the New J • Division on Aging) 

New Jersey is making progress in thv jijg and employment of older workers. 
In the Department of Community Affairs, /ision on Agmg, several pr(m:ams have 
been developed to train and employ the oider worker and to educate the business 
community with both the needs and the advantages of the older worker. 

The Division on Aging administers the Senior Community Service Employment 
Program (SCSEP), funded under Title V of the Older Americans Act This program 
provides part-time subsidized training to low-income persons who are 55 or older. 
The enrollees are monitored by Employment Resource Specialists in each county. In 
addition to supervising the SCSEP enrollees, the Employment Resource Specialists 
assist other older persons who are seeking employment. Two thousand older jcb- 
seekers have been placed in the last two years through their efforts. 

The Task Force on the Older Worker, consisting of representatives from industry, 
v/as established in 1981 by the Division on Aging. This task force works to combat 
age discrimination and against stereotypes towards older employees, and to promote 
the nghts and interest of these workers. 

The Division developed a training package entitled, "Training Business Manage- 
ment in Aging Factors", which w^s funded by the Administration on Aging. 
Through a series of four workshops, nearly 100 business managers were trained m 
gerontology, management, benefits and legal factors. In addition, a booklet entitled, 
Understanding and Managing an Aging Workforce" will be published by the Divi- 
sion on Aging. 

The Division, in cooperation with the New York State Office for the Aging, undor 
a grant from the Administration on Aging, provided a training program for job 
counselors and job developers in the Title V projects within the state, the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act (JTPA) p-ogram and the State's Employment Service. The main 
focus of the training was to improve the job counselors/developer's ability to evalu- 
ate the skills of older workers and train job developers/counselors in the develop- 
ment of contracts" with both subsidized and non-subsidized placement sites. 

The Senior Community Service Employment Program of the Division on Aging 
and the Job Partnership Training Act of the State Department of Labor are work- 
ing together to coordinate their efforts in the training and placement of older work- 
ers. 

There is need to continue, strengthen and expand these programs at the State 
and Federal levels. 



National Association of State UNrrs on Aging 

Washington, DC, August 30, 1985. 

Hon Edward R. Roybal, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Aging, 

House of Representatives, Washington, DC 

Dear Congressman Roybal: The National Association of State Units on Aging is 
pleased to provide the House Select Committee on Aging with background intorma- 
tion on various program strategies used by States to implement the 3% set-aside 
program of the Job Training Partnership Act. JTPA differs from past federal em- 
ployment programs in its emphasis on training for jobs, in bringing together the 
public and private sectors as partners and in focusing responsibility for determining 
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the best methods for implementing the Act on State government. One of the 
strengths of the 3% prc^ram is that it can be designed to take into account the 
unique social and economic conditions of each State, resulting in a wide variety of 
program models. 

One area in which this diversity is clearly reflected is in the administrative stru- 
ture of the program Funds for the 3% program are generally distributed through a 
formula to either AAAs, SDAs or both and/or through a request for a proposal. TTie 
following examples illustrate the wide range of program models being developed to 
provide much needed employment services to economically d^dvant£^ed older per- 
sons. 

S PERCENT FUNDS ALLOCATED ON FORMULA 

ToSDA*8 

In New York, eighty percent of available JTPA 3% Older Worker Program funds 
are allocated to the Service Delivery Areas. In order to access these ninds, each 
SDA must meet the following requirements: 

The local job training plan (78%) mu<it be a^e-integrated; it must contain pro- 
visions to provide a minimal base level of services to older individuals; 

The plan must also include a cooperative a^^ment between the SDA and 
the local ag^n^ agency. This agreement establishes a mechanism to assure co- 
ordinated services for older workers, mutual exchanjge of program plans (JTPA 
and Title V) and identification of referral of applications between programs. 
In addition, the Governor's Coordination and SpeJdnl Services Plan ((>CSSP) estab- 
lishes a role for the State Office for the Aging in the administrtion of the JTPA 8% 
Older Worker Program. With the State Departmeiit of Labor, SOFA shares respon- 
sibility for technical assistance, development of demographic information, program 
management, auditing, monitoiiM and operational direction. In addition, SOFA uti- 
lizer 15% of available funds to develop model programs and statewide initiatives. 

To AAAs 

In Virginia, the Virginia Department on Aging administers the 3 percent pro- 
gram through the State's Area Agencies on Aging. Since the Department throu^ 
the Area Agencies also administers the Title V programs it is possible to place an 
older worker in a prc^am most suited to his or her needs. The Virginia Area Agen- 
cies and the SDAs enter into memorandums of understanding to do program devel- 
opment and joint planning. 

To SDAs and AAAs 

In Pennsylvania, seventy percent of the 3 percent set-aside is allocated to the 
SDAs by the Department of Labor and Industry while thirty percent is allocated to 
the AAAs by the Department on Aging. In their job training plans, the SDAs must 
describe in detail the manner by which JTPA funds be utilized to assist older 
workers; in addition, they must indicate what coordinative mechanisms have been 
established to ensure that sei vices are provided to this client group. SDAs are also 
required to enter into cooperative agreements with the AAAs in tneir area. These 
agreements should outline the cooroination of the use of each agen<^s portion of 
the 3 percent set-aside. 

The Area Agencies: (1) perform client employability assessment and screening; (2) 
develop a skills bank portfolio on the client's abilities, experiences, hobbies, health 
and economic status, residence, and geographic area where work is desired; (3) di>- 
velop a jobs bank of employers, types of jobs available, and skills required. The au- 
ministering agency in the SDA conducts any training which is needed. 

3 PERCENT FUNDS ALLOCATED THROUGH A REQUEST FOR PROPOSAL 

In Arkansas, the 3 percent set aside is awarded to Arkansas ABLE, in coxyunction 
with the Arkansas Association of Area Agencies on Aging. The program is coOi*di- 
nated on a statewide basif by ABLE and implemented by the State's eight Area 
Agencies on Aging. The Director of the Arkansas Office of Aging and Adult Services 
serves on ABLE's advisory board. 

It is possible in Arkansas for an individual to participate in the Senior Coujntmi- 
ty Service Employment Program (Title V of the Older Americans Act), attend occu- 
pational training funded by the JTPA 3 percent program and receive transition to- 
employment services funded by Vocational Education's JTPA 8 percent program. 
While this combination of services has been feasible for only two or three individ- 
uals, it does indicate the kind of coordination which can occur resulting in compre- 
hensive employment services for older persons. 
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f^}I'<^J^a^'Sf:^ ^ w .^'^^ ^^^"^ ^^th the 3 percent set-aside and 

theStates Tide V funds to Wyoming Senior Citizens, Inc. Two Action sponsored 
prograins related to employment are also administered by Wyoming Senior Citizens, 
inc. They are the Senior Companion Program and a Vista grant for Job Qubs. 
inese programs operate m conjunction with the State TiUe V and JTPA program" 
which allows for a coordinated employment prc^am for the elderly 

In Anzona, the JTPA 3 percent funds are distributed through a request for a pro- 
posal that allows SDAs, private non-profit and private for-profit organizations and 
agencies, to l)ecome involved in older workers training programs. 

The yyizona Department of Economic Security, Aging and Adult Administration 
iS^A^ the Senior Community Service Employment Program (Title V) and 
the Jli'A 6 Percent Older Workers Program to insure maximum program cooniina- 
tion. in some instances, older workers receive training under JTPA 3 percent pro- 
grams and work experience in the Title V program prior to unsubsidized placement. 

Ihese examples illustrate the kinds of coordination between the Title V and the 
3% programs and between the employment/training and aging netirorks which can 
TU'' yanety of administrative stractures. Currently, thirty-nine states ex- 

clude ntle V wages m dete iiining eligibility for programs funded under JTPA 
Ihis policy, enhances coordL.ation between the two programs and facilitates the 
transition of Title V enroUees to unsubsidized employment. 

In addition, in fourteen States, the State Unit on Aging administers both the Title 
V program and the JTPA Older Worker Program. This insures maximum program 
coordination in such areas as training and technical assistance for local progmms 
Finally, twenty^ne State Units on Aging receive 3% set-aside funds and many 
other btate Units on Agmg are actively involved in implementation of JTPA by 
serving on the State Job Traiiiing Coordinating CouncU (SJTCQ, serving on plan- 
mng task forces of the SJTCC or reviewing proposals for the 3% prograi. ThS in- 
volvement of Ste^e Units on Agmg working with State Employment and Training 
Agencies helps to assure that prt^ams developed in the State wiU meet the needs 
ot Older workers and will provide the raost effective training services. Sunilarly at 
the local level some Area Agencies on Aging receive 3% funds from the SDAs and 
work closely with them. 

In summary this information provides some highlights of State efforts to build 
workable models under JTPA for providing employment srvices to older persons, 
we commend the Committee for its work in addressing the important needs of older 
workers and look forward to working with you to ensure that older persons receive 
ment^ they need to secure and retain productive and rewarding employ- 

Sincerely, 

Daniel A. Quirk, 
Executive Director. 
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Appendix 2 



BLS RcpoRTS ON Displaced Workers 



Th^ Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U^. Department of Labor has completed a 
special studv of workers whose jobs were abolished or plants shut down between 
Januarj' 1979 and January 1984. 

The study shows that of 5.1 million workers who had been at their jobs at least 3 
years before they were displaced, 60 percent (8.1 million) were reemployed when 
surveyed in January 1984, though many at lower pay; about 25 percent (1.3 million) 
were looking for work and the rest (700,000) had left the labor force. 

Among the displaced workers who were reemployed, about 360,000 who had previ- 
ously been in fuU-time wage and salanr jobs were in part-time jobs when surveyed. 
Among thoee who were once again in mil-time jobs— and reported eamin^cs for both 
the old and new jobs— about 45 percent were earning less in the new jrb tnan in the 
one they had lost 

A displaced worker, as defined in this study, is one who (1) lost a job between Jan- 
uary lSr79 and January 1984, (2) had worked at least three years in that job, and (3) 
lost it because of the closing dovn or moving of a plant or company, slack work, or 
the abolishment of a position or shift. 

The swvey on which this study is based was sponsored by the Employment and 
Training Administration and was conducted as a suppplement to the January 1984 
Current Population Survey (For a description of the supplement, see the explanato- 
ry note on page 4.) Altogether, a total of 11.5 million workers 20 years of age and 
over were identified in this survey as having lost jobs during the January 1979Jan- 
uary 1984 period because of one of the three factors listed above. However, a large 
number of these workers had been at their jobs only a relatively short period when 
the loss occurred, with 4.4 million reporting one year or less of tenure on the lost 
job. To fociis on workers who had developed a relatively firm attachment to the jobs 
they lost, only those VTith a minimum of^3 years of tenure are included in this ainal- 
ysis, and the data presented in tables 1 through 7 relate only to these 5.1 million 
workers. 



The chance of reemployment for these displaced workers declined significantly 
with age. While the overall proportion who were employed in January 1984 was 60 
percent, this varied from 70 percent for those 20 to 24 years of age to 41 percent for 
those 55 to 64 years of age. Those 65 years and over often retire when they lose a 
job, so the proportion in this age group who were employed in January 1984 was 
onlv 21 percent (See table 1.) 

Over one-fourth of the displaced workers 55 to 64 vears of age and as many 83 
two-thirds of those 65 years and over were out of the labor force — that is, were nei- 
ther employed nor unemployed— when studied. Women in general were somewhat 
less likely than men to be reemployed and more likelv to ha\ e left the labor force. 

Of the 5.1 million workers who had lost a job over the previous 5 years, aboui 1.3 
million, or one-fourth, were unemployed when surveyed m January 1984. The pro- 
portion unemployed was at it 23 percent among wmtes, 41 percent among blacks, 
and 34 percent among Hlspanics. 



Almost one-half (49.0 percent) of the 5.1 million workers reported they had lost 
their jobs because their plant or company had closed down or moved. Another two- 
fifths (38.7 percent) cited "slack work as the reason. The balance (12.4 percent) re- 
ported that their position or shift had been abolished. (See table 2.) The older the 
worker, the more likely was the job loss to stem from plant closings. Younger work- 
ers, having generally less seniority, were about as likely to have lost their jobs due 
to slack work as due to plant closings. 



Many of the 5.1 million displaced workers had been in their jobs for relatively 
long periods. Nearlv one-third (30.2 percent) had been displaced from iobe on which 
they had worked 10 years or more Another third (33.6 percent) had been on their 
jobs from 5 to 9 years. The remainder had lost jobs at which they had worked either 
3 or 4 years. The median tenure on the lost jobs for the entire 5.1 million workers 
was 6.1 years. Not surprisingly, the length of tenure tended to increase with the age 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS IN JANUARY 1984 



REASONS FOR DISPLACEMENT 



YEARS WORKED ON LOST JOB 
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iL^'eat^'ls^tal.le'sT- """"P"' those 55 to 64 had been 

INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION 

nW^'■^nl^!3i"'•°"Vu'■ ^'""^J ""^ 'he workers in question, had been dis- 

t' i'^ls^tebTel) Ab^ut%"SM^r«7'nTi?'^• durable g^^ndHf: 

aliL Snt^S fo^ 2^000 ' transportation equipment industry, with 

a the workers who had lost jobs in the primary metals industry less than holf 

GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 

mote than 6 months ^"^"^^ ^""^^ h^'^ unemployed for 



EARNINGS ON NEW JOB 



EXPLANATORY NOTE 
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o^A^^"" ^ Identify workers who had been displaced from jobs, the survey re- 
^nden'.s were first asked whether the household member had wVa job during tJ^ 
period m question "because of a plant closing, an employer going out of bSs a 
kyoff from which (he/she) was not recalled, or other rimilarS^ " If th^Se^ 
-u^S" respondent was asked to identify, among the foU^ 
^LI^ • "n^wf^ch best fit the reason for the job loss: pSnt^r wmDZr 

«j^,!^f»,f**f""''i^.u*'^ "^J" i"^ '<*8. a series of questions were asked 

about the nature of the lost job-including the year it was lost^ the yeare of tenure 
S dP^T ^V}"^ availability of health in^rance. Other qu^tio^were rkS 
^thoutTork"did hpr,'.'"^ the job Joes such as: How long did the^rsT^ 
Mira exnausted, and, fmally, did the person move after the job loss. If the oeraon 
was reemployed at the time of the interview, follow-up question ^re ask^^X 
tennine the current earnings. And regardles^ of the emplo^ieJJi stet^^t tSe tiJit 
?4t « M^H'r* ^ 1"^tion was asked of all those who Had been reported e^ hS 
1» whether they currently had any health insured aivei^ 

Ab noted earlier, in tabulating the date from this sunrey the oXWrkere m3' 

fn'^f.^m- m f^?'"*^ J°'« those who" p^Kob Ic^S 

V"^ "1°^^^ ^""^ of a plant or company"^ slackWrk^ 

S:^\Sm^Zm"'tl''r '^'l^" ^ t^t worke'Twffj^' 

™^Kn!° ^"'^ completion of seasonal work, the failure of self-emnlov- 
a^^^Z""^;^ other miscellaneous ^ns were not ^lud«i a^ont thS^ 
to have been displaced. A further condition for incSsion^^ Oie^ 
SsS."'' " ""'^y ^'^ tenure of at le^Ty^ on S 

• HL^^^!^ ^he displaced workers who were unemployed in January 1984 if ... 
""5^^^ ^ ^^^^ continually unemployl^ si^ce the^K they 

fte'^erv^ZlV'lMo'?'"'" '""It ^Ported job'i X?h ^^i°r?edTn m's^ 

er^°i^t^S^,^SShS^^iS'" '"'^'"'^'^^ '^^'^ 
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TABLE 1 -EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF DISPLACED WORKERS BY AGE, SEX, RACE, AND HISPANIC 

ORIGIN, JANUARY 1984 



A^, sex, race, and Hts^kanc orijtn 


(tiKwsands) 


Total 


Employed 


Uncmptoycd 


Not m the 
labor force 


TOTAL 












Total, 20 years and over . 


5.091 


100.0 


boi 


255 


14.4 


20 to 24 years 

25 to 54 years ... . 

55 to 64 years .. . 

65 years and over 


342 
3.809 

748 

191 


1000 
100.0 
100 0 
100.0 


704 
64.9 
40.8 
20.3 


^0.2 
25.4 
318 
12.1 


9.4 

27.4 
67.1 


MEN 












Total, 20 years 3nd over.... 


3,328 


100.0 


63.6 


27.1 


9.2 


20 to 24 years 

25 to 54 years .... 


204 

.. . 2.570 


1000 
1000 
100.0 
100.0 


72.2 
68.2 
436 
168 


217 
268 
341 
12.9 


6.1 
5.0 
22.3 
70.3 


55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 


461 

. . 92 


WOMEN 












Tntal 7n vp;ir< arvl mtcr 

ivtof, fcv jcoid miu uvci 


1 7fi^ 


inn n 


CO A 


a 5 


Z4.Z 


25 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 


138 
1.239 
287 
99 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


67.8 
58.0 
363 
24 6 


180 
22.6 
280 
11.3 


14.2 
19.4 
35.7 
64.1 


WHITE 












Total, 20 years arvd over 


4,397 


1000 


62.6 


23 4 


13.9 


Men 

Women . 


2.913 

1,484 


1000 
100 0 


66.1 
558 


25.1 
20.2 


8.8 
24.1 














Total, 20 years and over .. 


602 


1000 


418 


410 


171 


Men 

Wornen 


358 
244 


100 0 
100 0 


43.9 
388 


44.7 
35.6 


11.4 
256 


HISPANIC ORIGIN 












Total 20 years and over 


282 


100 0 


52 2 


33.7 


141 



Men 189 1000 55.2 355 9.3 

Women 93 loOO 463 30 0 23.6 



• Dale refer to perwfts with tenure of thxee or fixxe years wtw lost or left a ft between Itmiy 1979 and January 1984 beause of pbot 
dosjnj?s or moves. $la<* wrt. or the aWjshment of ihetf positjocs or s^idts 

Notc-OetajJ for the atove race and Hcpanjc-ongw groups wit not sum to totab b«ause data for the "other races" group arc not presented 
and HBpamcs arc mduded m both the white and t)(ack popaUtwi groops 
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TABLE 2.-W0RKERS WHO W=RE DISPLACED FROM JOBS BETWEEN JANUARY 1979 AND JANUARY 
1984 BY AGE, SEX, RACE, HISPANIC ORIGIN, AND REASONS FOR JOB LOSS 

[In percent) 

PUfit Of f\S(tlOR Cf 

or nnved 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 20 years and orer 


5,091 


100.0 


49.0 


38.7 


12.4 


20 to 24 years 


342 


100.0 


47.1 


47.1 


58 


25 to 54 years 


3,809 


100.0 


^ 46.3 


41.0 


12.7 




748 


100.0 


57.8 


282 


14.0 


65 years afxJ over 


191 


1000 


70.8 


181 


11.1 


MEN 












Total 20 years and over 


3327 


IW V 


460 


42.9 


11.1 


20 to 24 years 


204 


1000 


39.5 


59.6 


.9 


25 to 54 years 


2,570 


1000 


43.9 


44.8 


lU 


55 tc v4 years 


441 


100.0 


556 


30.5 


14 0 


65 years afJd owf 


92 


100.0 


68.7 


15.7 


15.5 


WOMEN 












Total, 20 years andovef 


1.763 


1000 


54.6 


30.8 


14.6 


20 to 24 years 


138 


1000 


583 


28.7 


12.9 


25 to 54 years 


1,239 


100.0 


51.1 


333 


15.6 


55 to 64 years 


287 


1000 


61.4 


24.5 


14.1 


65 years and over . 


99 


1000 


72!8 


203 


69 


WHITE 












Total. 20 years and 


4,397 


100.0 


49.6 


37.9 


12.5 


Men 


. .. . 2,913 


100.0 


46.0 


42.6 


11.4 


Women 


1,484 


100.0 


56.7 


28.7 


14.6 


BIACK 












Total. 20 years andovef 


602 


100.0 


43.8 


44 7 


116 


Men 


358 


1000 


44 9 


464 


58 


Women 


244 


1000 


42 2 


42.2 


15.7 


HISPANIC ORIGIN 












Total. 20 years and ovef 


282 


1000 


47.4 


452 


7.3 


Men 


189 


100.0 


481 


438 


8.1 


Women 


93 


100.0 


46 2 


48.1 


5.7 



' DaU re(tr to persons vMt}i tenure of three or more yeartwtniostorleftJiot) betvwen irtisry 1S7S mJ Jmry 1994 because of plmt 
dosing or nwss, slad wcrX. or ttie sbolhtot of ttxtf positxxts or sMts 

Note- Detail lor the above race and Hcpianic^gn groups wil f)ot sum to to<ais because data (or the "other races" groop in not praetited 
and Kopamcs are nduded n both the wtxte and black popuutioa ffw. 
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TABLE 3.-W0RKERS WHO WERE DISPIACEO FROM JOBS BETWEEN JANUARY 1979 AND JANUARY 
1984 BY AGE. SEX. RACE. HISPANIC ORIGIN, AND TENURE WHEN JOB ENDED. 



(In percent) 



Afe. ssx. nee, and Hspanc ongm 


ToUl' 
(thou- 


Total 


3t04 
yean 


3to9 


10 19 IS to 
14 yean 19 years 


?Ocr 
more 
years 


Medan 
years OR 

lost job 


TOTAL 


















Total, 20 years and wer 




1000 


00 2 


33.6 


147 


6.7 


88 


61 


25 years and over 


4,749 


1000 


33.5 


34.5 


15.5 


7.1 


9.4 


63 


25 to S4 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and ow. 


3,809 

748 

191 


1000 
100.0 
100.0 


37.9 
15.5 
14 6 


36.9 
23 2 
311 


14. D 

2U 
12.3 


5.9 
122 
11.9 


4.7 

27.9 
300 


58 
12.4 
11.9 


MEN 


















Total, 20 years and over 




inn n 


OA C 
OH 0 


31.6 


158 


7.4 


10.6 


66 


25 vears and over 


... 3,123 


100.0 


31.8 


32 6 


16.5 


78 


113 


7^ 


25 to S4 years „ ..; 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and ovcf 


2,570 
461 

92 


100.0 
1000 
1000 


358 
12.9 
14 3 


35.2 
19^5 
250 


162 
190 
12.1 


6.7 
130 
12.8 


01 
355 
358 


6.2 
14.4 
143 


WOMEN 


















Total, 20 years and over 


1,763 


100.0 


39 4 


37.4 


126 


53 


5.3 


5.7 


25 ye?fs and ovef . . . 


1,625 


1000 


36 7 


382 


13.6 


58 


5.7 


59 


25 to 54 years 
55 to 64 years 
65 years and over 


... 1,239 


100.0 


42 4 


404 


111 


4.2 


19 


55 


. 267 
99 


1000 
1000 


19 7 
14.9 


291 
369 


24 7 
12 5 


110 
110 


15.5 
24 7 


102 
98 


WHITE 


















Total. 20 years and over . 


. 4,397 


1000 


363 


33 5 


14 8 


65 


8.9 


61 


Men 
Woman 


... 2,913 
... 1,484 


100.0 
100.0 


34.7 
39.3 


31.8 
369 


158 
12.9 


72 
52 


106 
57 


65 
5.7 


BUCK 


















Total, 20 years and over .... 


602 


1000 


366 


34 4 


14.0 


7.2 


78 


6.1 


Men 
Woman 


358 
244 


100.0 
1000 


33.8 
40.7 


302 
404 


168 

9.8 


82 
58 


10.9 
33 


70 
55 


HISPANIC ORIGIN 


















Total, 20 years and over 


282 


1000 


37.9 


32 4 


13.9 


6.2 


9.7 


5& 


Men 
Woman 


189 
93 


100.0 
1000 


326 
48 5 


305 
364 


187 
40 


70 
43 


112 
67 


70 
51 



c»4 KJJ,Vr^,"o.Z K:^^^ ^ t*fw«i 1979 ^ 1^ m - port 
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TABLE 4,-EMPl.OYMENT STATUS OF DISPWCED WORKERS BY INDUSTRY AND CLASS OF WORKER 
OF LOST JOB, JANUARY 1984 

[In perctntj 



iKjustry ind dus o( worVer o( tet job 


ToUI» 


ToUi 


Enpiojnd 


UnemployQd 


Not AdK 
bbof fcfCC 


ividi, c\j yeoi> 3lXI wVcf * 


5,091 


100.0 


60.1 


25.5 


14.4 


Nonspicultufsl pnv3t6 W3g6 snd sdbry wofkcrs 


4,700 


innn 

IW/.V 


9? 0 


(9.0 


ii i 


Mining ... 


150 


inn n 


fin 1 


^1 n 

Jl u 


0.0 


Construction 


401 


100.0 


550 


30 7 


14.9 


Manufxtunng 


2483 


innn 




77 A 


1i 1 
H.l 


OuraWe goods 


1 675 


innn 




7S Q 


19Q 
l£.7 


|jumb6f and wood products 


81 


100.0 


fi7 Q 

D/.7 


17.1 


nn 


Fumiturt and fixturfis 


65 


100.0 


S 


3 


3 


Stone dav and class oroducts 


75 


1000 


m 9 


m It 
JU.9 




Prifnarv rrw^tal industries 


219 


innn 


S9./ 


7 

JO.f 


1«< 0 


Fab. Katfid met^ products 


173 


100 0 


fi7 n 


"^7 7 


9.0 


Machinefv exceot ekrtncal 


396 


1000 




27.4 


in^ 


EtecUxal machinery 


195 


100.0 


48.2 


34 5 


171 


Transportation equipment 


354 


100.0 


62,6 


26.0 


11.4 


Autonx)biles 


224 




fi7Q 


71 n 


n 1 

l9.1 


Other tranSDortation Mtiinmait 


nn 


innn 


R9 1 


7Q i 

£7.4 


0.9 


Profsssional and photographic equipment 


54 




3 


3 


3 


Other durable foods irvbKtnp^ 




inn n 


3 


3 


3 


Nondurable goods. 


OvO 


innfi 


97.1 


74 7 


1A 7 
10./ 


Food 2nd kindred products 


I'd 




9£.9 


"^7 A 


i<tn 

19.U 


TcAulc mill products 


80 


innn 


97 0 


7fi 7 


19.7 


Aooarel and ottter Hntshed t^itilp Drndurt<t 




innn 


fi^ n 

00 U 


11 7 


77 fi 


Raoer and alTi^ nroducts 


Mi 


inn n 


3 


3 


3 


Printing arvi Dt^i^inff 

lllllllllg o\m pUwtLMIIItg. . 




irvt n 
iw.u 


Kii n 

9oU 


££.7 


1Q 1 
l7.1 


C^efn)caJ arvl ^QimI nmltrt^ 


iin 

llv 


inn n 


(u n 
w.u 


77 ^ 


fi 7 
0./ 


nuMx:i gnu nitdccionwud |m»ik^ pfuuucu... 


inn 


inn A 


cy 0 
o2.o 




10 0 

loo 


wuiu IMIUUlOUIv ^MAM nluu)UIO. . 


AQ 


innn 


3 


3 


3 


Transportation and poNic utilitjes 


336 


lOO.G 


57.9 


7A ft 


19 9 


Transportation 


280 


ioo!o 


58*8 


30.5 


107 


Communicatjon and other puUic utilities 


56 


1000 


3 


3 


3 


Wholesale and retail trade 


732 


1000 


614 


21.6 


169 


Wholesale trade. 


234 


1000 


696 


22.0 


84 


Retail trade 


498 


1000 


576 


21.5 


209 


Finance, insurance and real estate 


93 


100.0 


78.5 


124 


91 


Services 


506 


1000 


65.0 


20.5 


14.5 


Professxxial : -vices 


187 


1000 


640 


198 


16.1 


Otter service .ndustnes 


318 


1000 


656 


209 


135 


Agncuttura! wage and salary wortcers 


100 


1000 


69.9 


22.9 


72 


Government writers 


248 


1000 


63.3 


18.7 


180 


Seif-employed and upaid family worlcers. . . 


25 


1000 


3 


a 


3 



' Ojta ftfei to pcnora with t«wrt rfthfwofmoreyeifswtjolostaWtJIoh betirtw Jano^ 1979 and ianuary 19$4 becnse o< pUnt 
latffl Of mm, slack wofK or the aboJdment (H thes: partjons or shdti 
« lotal mduJcj a smal norotw who « not rtjwl nJuJtty or diss o< worte 
' Data not shown whefe base 6 less then 7S.000 
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TABLE 5 -EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF DISPLACED WORKERS BY OCCUPATION OF LOST JOB, JANUARY 

1984 

[In ptsctfA] 



Total, 20 years aixJ ovw* 5091 



Managcnal and professional spedaHty 703 

Exeartw, adirinistrative, and mana^l 444 

Professttoa) spedafty 260 

Tecftrocal, sajes, and administrative support 1,162 

Technicians wd related support 122 

Sales occupalKxis 4$8 

Administrative support, induing dencal 572 

Service occupations 275 

Protectrw service 32 

Service, except private twusehoM and protectwe 243 

Precision production, craft and repair 1,042 

Mechanics and repairers 261 

Construction trades 315 

Ott)er preosjon production, craft, and repair 467 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers 1,823 

Machine operators, asseml)leR, and inspectors 1^144 

Transportation and material moving ocaipatjons . 324 

Handters, equipmeflt deaners, helpers, and lalxxers .. . . 355 

ConstnJion laiwrers 55 

Other handlers, equipment deaners, helpers, and 

latwers 300 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 68 



1000 


601 


25.5 


14.4 


100.0 


74.7 


166 


88 


100.0 


75.7 


156 


8.7 


100.0 


729 


18.2 


89 


100.0 


606 


21.1 


183 


100.0 


67.9 


253 


68 


100.0 


667 


14 6 


187 


100.0 


54.1 


255 


205 


100.0 


51.0 


24.1 


24.9 


100.0 


(') 


(') 


(') 


1000 


530 


23.6 


23.4 


1000 


616 


261 


12.3 


100.0 


61.3 


293 


9.4 


100.0 


632 


238 


13.0 


100.0 


60.8 


25.8 


13.4 


1009 


54.6 


31.6 


13.7 


100.0 


56.0 


27.5 


16.5 


1000 


63.8 


287 


7.5 


1000 


41.8 


A7.6 


10.6 


1000 


(') 


(') 


(') 


100 0 


42.0 


47.0 


11.0 


1000 


(') 




(') 



* \tA2i tndi^ i snul rxerter wt)o M not rqxxl ocopiUn 
» DiU not sftoKW where base ts less than 75,000 
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TABLE 6.-EMP10YMENT STATUS AND AREA OF RESIDENCE IN JANUARY 1S<(4 OF DISPIACED WORKERS BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 

[Ngtitm ki thousands] 



Qunctemtc 


Tow » 


New 


Atbntic 


ItsX NcrOt 

(Ml 


Tfwt nuui 

OenM 


South 
Adantc 


bis dwin 
CeotrK 


Ifd gcuin 
Centrii 


Mountxn 


Pjofic 


WORKERS WHO LOST JOBS 






















Total 


5,091 


260 


794 


1,206 


:26 


664 


378 


484 


211 


667 




3^28 

1,763 


155 
105 


53P 
264 


772 
434 


i2 
$5 


428 

236 


236 
143 


347 
137 


152 
59 


427 
241 


REASON FOR JOB LOSS 






















PUnt Of con^ny ciosed woo or moved 

Slack worii 

Position or shift abolished 


2,492 

1,970 

629 


118 
106 
36 


410 
269 
115 


556 
513 
138 


^08 
164 
54 


339 
236 
89 


204 

132 
42 


23i 
211 
4? 


103 
83 
26 


323 
256 
S8 



INDUSTRY Of LOST JOB 



Construction- 

Kanufactunng^ « 

Durable goods - 

Nondurable goods 

Transportation and pubfjc utiSties 

Who^salc and rctaa trade 

finance and service industnes 

htfc admintstratjon 

Other indi«tfies» 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS IN JANUARY 1984 

Bnployed 

Unenipioyed 

Pcfcent less than 5 weeks 

Percent 27 weeks or more 

Hot In the labor force 



481 


16 


68 


83 


36 


81 


34 


63 


30 


63 


2,514 


158 


414 


658 


210 


296 


189 


215 


58 


315 K£> 


1,686 


94 


260 


514 


137 


175 


107 


152 


40 


218 ^ 


828 


64 


134 


145 


73 


122 


82 


73 


18 


97 


352 


14 


r 


83 


34 


34 


33 


41 


19 


32 


740 


41 


100 


182 


68 


132 


40 


54 


32 


90 


648 


22 


122 


133 


45 


70 


32 


54 


39 


132 


84 


2 


10 


22 


5 


13 


4 


8 


5 


16 


272 


5 


20 


40 


26 


38 


45 


49 


27 


19 



3,058 


171 


428 


621 


276 


461 


209 


344 


148 


399 


1.299 


48 


225 


400 


96 


117 


113 


85 


33 


181 


221 


(») 


241 


21.2 


13.0 


29.4 


173 


25.4 


(») 


184 


388 


(») 


36.8 


47.2 


47.5 


255 


51.7 


298 


(') 


28.0 


733 


41 


141 


185 


S4 


85 


56 


55 


30 


86 



l^mj?*^ ^^P^lS? ^ ^J^^. more years ttx) tost Of left J job tetrttt January 1979 and January 1914 because <A ^ cto«s or fno«j. jladcuwt. or the ibolsJnjent d the* posbons or s«ti 
' naudes a sraai numoer wno oa m rtpon roustiy 
* Data not s^mq where base b less than 7S,000 

^.^uJ!^z£S!!!!!^Jt^^ '**!!L!f*S'^S??LW and VCTwtf compMe tte Nnv Ytit and Pennsylnnii cornpoae the Ift^ Knots, Mmi mdtm ONo^and 

the Sc«th^At^^C»^ Mabama. Kentud?. Ubses^ and Tennesaet ooonM the £ist Soudi Ontrat Omsion; Arkansas. Lodbtet, Oklitaia. and Texas con^ose the West Sooth CMral Owtsok 
Arta. Oriorado. Idaho. Montana. Neva(^ w muw i«w uytm; 



TABLE 7.-CHARACraiSTICS OF NEW JOB OF DISPLACED WORKERS WHO LOST FULL-TIME WAGE AND SALARY JOBS AND WERE REEMPLOYED IN JANUARY 1964 BY 

INDUSTRY OF LOST JOB 

[tn thousanb) 



Ful-Une wise vA s»bfy job 



Ifldustnr of tot job 



Total 

reemployed PartUnejob 
lanuary 19$4 



Imwg reUtwt to those tot pi/ 



Tot3l> 



20 percent Of 
more Wow 



Beiow, t)ut 
w}thn20 
percent 



[qu3l or 
above, but 
wTtrun 20 



20 percent or 
more above 



Sert- 
emptoyment 
on other fu&< 
tffne job 



Total who lost full-time wage and salaiy jobs » 



Constructjon 

Manufdctunng 

Durable goods 

Prenary metal industries 

Steel' 

Other primary metals 

Fabncated metal products 

Machinery, except electrical .. . . 

Qectrical ^n^c^tlnery 

TrareportatKxi equ^xnent 

Automotxies 

Other transportation equipment.... 

NrMjrabte goods 

Transportatiofi and pobl« utilities 

Wholesale and retarf trade 

Finance and serv« mdustnes 

Publ« adminhtratioo 

Other industries * 



» IncWepersofl wto (So not report ean*t|s on tost /Jb. 
^Indude J STui oumber vvho (td not report xMiy 



2,84 i 


357 


L,Cvv 


vCl 


oZO 


571 


333 


218 




Cv 


1QQ 


48 


30 


47 


61 


28 


1,418 


151 


1,200 


366 


171 


286 


247 


67 


954 


106 


797 


?S1 


102 


181 


155 


51 


98 


14 


77 


40 


5 


22 


5 


7 


78 


14 


59 


33 


3 


14 


5 


4 


20 .. .. 




18 


7 


2 


9 .. .. 




2 


102 


12" 


81 


30 


6 


21 


16" 


9 


244 


17 


215 


77 


34 


39 


40 


12 


94 


10 


84 


26 


12 


14 


22 




219 


30 


174 


66 


22 


42 


34 


14 


141 


19 


115 


43 


16 


21 


26 


7 


77 


11 


59 


23 


6 


21 


8 


7 


464 


45 


403 


85 


69 


105 


92 


16 


191 


15 


154 


40 


22 


44 


27 


22 


399 


72 


296 


61 




79 


85 


31 


378 


58 


270 


59 


35 


83 


74 


50 


48 


4 


42 


11 


5 


7 


18 


2 


153 


31 


104 


36 


16 


24 


22 


18 



ctomgs or moves. slaej( wort, or their posfbons or shrfts were abolished. 
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(From USA Today, July 19. 1985) 

Older Workers Face Joblkss "Tragedy" 
(By Paul Clancy, USA Today) 

DuQUESNE, Pa —The work ethic throbbed in this city like the steei mill that domi- 
nates it. 

When the phone rang at 3 a.m. and the night foreman said the company needed 
him, Paul Seeman wouM slip out of his house and run across dark alleys to the 
plant that sprawls beside the river. The big, solid pipe fitter's sou took few vaca- 
tions, holidays or sick leaves. He just wanted to work. 

The work ethic is still here, but now the plant is closed and thousands are out of 
work. And that desire to pour, shape and roll hot metal is played out in silent frus- 
tration. 

"It doesn't matter how good a worker I am," he says. "There's no way I can get in 
there and show them." 

It's a dilemma facing hundreds of thousands of older workers, especially men, 
^^iS^ vanish as heavy industry gives way to a service-information economy. 

They have given rise to a new classification— displaced workers— and to increas- 
ing efiorts to retrain, reemploy and relocate them. But is it enough? 

Wednesday in Washington, the House Select Committee on Aging will hold hear- 
ings on what committee chairman Rep. Edward Roybal, I>Calif., calls "a human 
tragedy —older workers who, displaced by lurches in the economy, face sudden and 
unwanted retirement. 

President Reagan's Job Training Partnership Act is designed to get displaced 
workers back on the job and 3 percent of Che funds are targeted for older workers. 

The Labor Department calls the job retraining act "incredibly successful," with 72 
percent of its 144,000 graduates finding jobs. But critics say the program doesn't 
reach enough or the right people. 

When the economy turned sour in 1980, about 2 million men were pushed out of 
the labor force, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. By 1985, with things 
booming again, jobs are wav up for women and younger men, but more than 500,000 
men 45-64 years old haven'^t found a way back to work. 

"We're nrilcing these guys old before their time," says Samuel Ehrenhalf, New 
York regional commissioner of the bureau. "Work is a very basic part of the identi- 

of men, and when older men lose that they lose a vital part of themselves." 

The loss in older workers' jobs, experts say, stems from the draicatic decline in 
manufactunng. Factory jobs have fallen by 8 million since 1979. Just-released unem- 
ployment figures for June show jobs in steel, textile and leather products continue 
to disappear. 

There s no respect for age when a plant closes, and the men who went on the as- 
sembly line in the 1950s find no place to take their skills. 

Steven Sandell, director of the Project on National Employment Policy and Older 
Amencans of the National Coramission on Employment Policy, says older workers 
stay unemployed longer (than younger workers), experience a greater drop in pay 
when they find a new job and are more likely to retire." 

For Seeman, 52, and Paul Kruazka, 53, his longtime friend, it isn't for lack of 

^^^^ looking for work— any work— for more than a year. 
The thought has occurred to me," says Kruszka, lean and fit, "that this is more 
or less my retirement period of life. There's no job out there for me." 

It isn't just steel workers. In Carolina textile towns, at Utah and Montana copper 
min^, Ohio coal fields and dozens of other states in the industrial heartland, work- 
ers find they must start over. And because most can't make the kind of money they 
did in former jobs, they face wrenching financial a<yustmjnts. 

"The only thing Seeman has been able to find is part-time work as a school janitor 
at $3.75 an hour. He made $13 an hour before— with overtime, it was about $30,000 
a year. Still, he doesn't mind, as long as he can be hired permanently and qualify 
for benefits. ^ 

Leaving town is out of the question, even if he could sell his house. It's just about 
paid off; he s got lifetime friends here; church is just down the street; hunting and 
fishing a short drive away. 

^ "What can I say," asks his wife, Grace, at their neat Formica kitchen table. "This 
18 home here. We ve been here, my God, all our lives." 

When he told her, testing a bit, that the Dallas police and Texas corrections de- 
partments were interviewing, he recalls, 'She said if you're going, you're going 
without me. I almost didn't have nothing to eat for Father's Day. Reagan says 
you ve got to relocate. No way. We're going to stick it out right here.'^ 
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That's why a drive through the neighborhood is a little unsettling. 

'^rank Yanichko, 64, is on his front porch painting the trim around his house, get- 
ting it ready for sale. 

"You're going to Florida'? You son of a gun," says Seeman, lighting his pipe. 

"Yeah," his friend and one-time foreman says, "My wife, she wants to be in that 
stinking hot, buggy weather." 

Yanichko offers to help. "I gotta give you credit, Paul. People like you are look- 
ing. At least you're out there." 

Being out there with few marketable skills can be discouraging. "We find 43-year- 
olds who consider themselves over the hill," says Ron Quinn of the One Stop Shop, 
an Allegheny County dislocated workers' center in Pittsburgh. 

Changing that mindset is one of the center's biggc^ hurdles. 

"You're going to meet with a whole new group of people, all of them strangers," 
Allie Eichelbeiger, a former personnel manager at U.S. Steel, tells a classroom full 
of trainees. '*! urge you all to find a way to challenger your own boundaries and 
borders." 

And some have, although getting there has been painful. 

At the job center, Joseph De Renzo, 48, appears with a grin as big as his towering 
frame. After four sometimes demoralizing years of looking, he has fourd a job 

He'll truck parts to job sites for an electrical company, at $4 to $5 an hour. But 
with the government paying half his salary during training, his new employer will 
teach him to become an electricieui. 

"I'll be all right," he says. "I'll make it" 

Down the hall, poring over high school English and math books, Albert La Po- 
tonda, 49, is doing his homework for a new life. He lost his job as a heat treater L 
a small Verona tool company 13 months ago. He had a bad time at first, but with "a 
lot of love, a lot of prayer and a lot of g:ood friends," he climbed out. 

Thanks to his wife's job, he is returning to school. After refi^her courses in math 
and English, he'll study electronics and robotics at Boyce Community College. 

"I'm going to improve myself; I'm going to do it by going with the flow," he says, 
a book on career mathematics under his arm. "Times are changing and I'm chang- 
ing with 'em." 
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